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To mark the occasion, give 
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It’s the Midland Bank Christmas Gift Cheque. It’s colourful and attractive 
enough to please the most particular people. It’s personal, in a way that no 
ordinary money present can ever be. And no one can deny that it is very, very 
practical! You can buy Midland Bank Gift Cheques at any branch of the Bank 
whether you are normally a customer of ours or not. They cost 1/- each and 
can be made out for any amount you care to provide. If you would like to know 
more about this unique service ask for the illustrated leaflet which can be 


obtained free of charge from anv branch or direct from the Head Office. 


mn 


MIDLAND BANK GIFT CHEQUES 


Also available: Gift Cheques for Weddings, Birthdays and general gi 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, 
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Lillywhites have 
conducted considerable research 
into the fabulous qualities of 
*POLYTETRAFLUOROETHYLENE’ 
and as a result are able to offer to 
our custoiners ‘ Super-Faski’ a unique 
new ski lacquer which contains this 
material, usually known as ‘ P.T.F.E.’ 
and which will give the fastest running 
surface yet known to skiers. 


Further details will be found in the 
new enlarged edition of our famous 
Winter Sports Catalogue which is 
now available on request. 


% Due to its inflamm- 
able nature we regret 
it is not possible to send 
lacquer by post. 


PICCADILLY, S.W.1 DINBURGH BOURNEMOUTH 





Rolstar Butane Lighter 
NO FILLING— YOU LOAD IT! 


The new trouble-free lighter at 35/- 


HERE IT IS! 
The handsome 
new lighter that 
you load by simply 
screwing on a Bu- 
tane tank. Then it 
lights and lights and 
keeps on lighting—literally 
thousands of times on one 
loading! The RolstarButane 
adjustingneeded. Lighter uses an entirely new 
ar paeintia as version of an approved, trouble-free mech- 
anism. By a simple one-handed action the 
spin-wheel ignites a controlled flow of 
Butane Gas released by the jet button. 
Beautifully compact in appearance, the 
Rolstar Butane Lighter costs only 35/-, less than any other Butane lighter. 
A Idea ! Give him a Rolstar Butane Lighter for Christmas 
@% = and he won't need to load it again for months! 


ROLSTAR, NORTH FELTHAM TRADING ESTATE, MIDDLESEX 





OF WITH THE OLD 


WITH THE NEW 


The easiest refuelling system 
ever! To load, you unscrew the 
old tank and screw on the new- 
it takes seconds! Each tank has 
its ownprecision- 
made valve —no 














By Appointment 
Queen Elizabeth II 


To Her Majesty 
Wine Merchants 


Make their Christmas Complete... 


Give a case 


Ye from 
HARVEYS 


(of “ Bristol Milk” fame) 


Christmas 1956 will be truly 
‘complete’ for your friends 
if you send them a case from 
Harveys of Bristol. All the 
wines in these cases are from 
the famous “ Bristol Milk ” 
cellars and their selection has 
been guided by the wine 
wisdom of 160 years. Send 
now for the complete Christ- 
mas Case List, together with 
our illustrated brochure. 


The Case for the 


Connotsseur — £13. 13. 0 


Wanveys 


Mtg, Manvers 
yA 

“anna sHer® F 
f SMees 


PORT 
The Directors’ Bin, 
very superior old tawny, dry 
SHERRY 
Bristol Dry, very superior old Fino 
Bristol Cream, choicest old full pale 
potas CASE No. 3 for 50/6 
oyal Solera, | bott. Fino Sherry, 
superior pale medium rich ligh le d 
CLARET oe a 
= | bott. White Cap Port 
Chateau Margaux 1950, 
Ist Growth, Margaux \ Mg to rey dry . 
WHITE BORDEAUX nase capy en aga 
Chaceau Climens 1952, Barsac CASE No. 5 for 75/. 
RED BURGUNDY | bott. Bristol Dry Sherry, 
Echezeaux, Tastevinage 1949 very superior old Fino 
BEAUJOLAIS | bott. The Directors’ Bin Port, 
Moulin a Vent, very superior old tawny, dry 
Grand Clos de Rochegrés 1952 | bott. Harvey's Réserve 
WHITE BURGUNDY Cuvée Champagne 
Beaune, Clos des Mouches 1953 THE “SPORTSMAN ’S” CASE 
HOCK for 88 
Eltviller Rheinberg 1953 
CHAMPAGNE 
Pirrot, extra dry 
COGNAC 
Denis Mounié, Petit Champagne, 
Vintage 1926 


CASE No. 1 for 40/- 
1 bott. Falanda Sherry, 
superior rich golden 
| bott. Brown Cap Port, 
old tawny 


|- 
| bott. Select Shooting Sherry 
full golden 
| bott. Hunting Port, 
fine old tawny 
1 bott. Golf Blend Scotch Whisky 
*‘The 19th Hole’’ (25 u.p.) 








. . : : 

The charges include carriage and packing. Any case will be 
delivered to any address in Great Britain in time for Christmas, 
if the order is received by December 12th. 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


Founded 1796 


12 Denmark Street, Bristol, |. 


London Retail Office 
40 King Street, St. James's, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4436. 


Bristol 2-766! 
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LIVIER 


You'll enjoy this successful 
cigarette. Blended from 
fine tobaccos and specially 
tipped for coolness and 
flavour, Olivier cigarettes 
maintain the Benson 

and Hedges tradition 

for quality at an 


economical price. 


Specially 


blended for 


wrk 


“& 
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“We're taking no chances with colds this winter” 


‘‘We’re building up 
our resistance with 
the new 
Haliborange tablets”’ 


All 3 resistance vitamins in one tablet—Vitamins 
A, C and D. 

Easy to absorb — the vitamins are homogenised 
for complete assimilation. 

Small, orange flavoured — as pleasant to suck 
as sweets, 

They are non-fattening and do not repeat. 


Each Haliborange tablet gives you a daily supply of 
the three resistance vitamins A, C and D. 


Haliborange 
TABLETS 
25 for 319d. = 5 


from all chemists 


for adults and older children. 


MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. LONDON E.2. 
The makers of the famous Haliborange for children. 


HTIA 





Made on the Tiptree Farm from 
selected Morello cherries and pure 
sugar. This high fruit content Con- 
serve is enjoyed by connoisseurs all the 
world over. Why not try a jar yourself? 
From all good grocers. Or the name of ‘ weit Tass a . 
your neh ct stockist will be sent on e rar tebe ee Altes - = 
request to Dept. 1 ~ And no w onder —these crisp, 
yy, crunchy biscuits have such a 
thrilling savoury flavour! Buy 
a packet of Twiglets today; try 
them with soup or salad, coffee 
or cocktails—and you too 
will be a nibbler in no time! 


Twi glets 


Made by PEEK FREAN—makers of famous biscuits 


Everyone’s getting 
that nibbling habit now that 


en 
By appointmeni to {REO Jam and Marmalade 
Her Mayesty The Queen VED Manufacturer 


WILKIN & SONS LTD, TIPTREE, ESSEX 


Enquiries also invited from overseas readers 
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One of these is sure 


to please- 
tothe K\Yy. ; <> NECTAR 


ll ‘Op Ss = 2 1 pains 


Dry Oloroso 





1) ypical and lightweight 
clothing gets better and 
better. One big stride 
yard has been the Stores 
itself, now the leading 
large-scale specialists 
\nother big step is the use 
of man-made fibres — fibres 
t] 


iat make fabrics cool, 


crisp looking easily washed 





id ironed and strongly 


istant to creasing 





FOR EXAMPLE 


The ‘Terylene’ and wool suit illustrated has 


‘and keeps) a 





clean, tailored look about it. Fawn, light 


ay eht grey, mid grey : ~«*TI PEPE’ 
18 gns. May we send you a pattern? Something rather 4 


similar in rayon and wool — same shades — £13. 19. 6; with 


patch pockets, £1 less. And everything else you will need = The finest 
from bush jackets to dinner jackets anda driest of 


them all 





in linen (8 gns), shark 


skin (10 gns) or *Terylene’ and wool (15 gns) 





Our telephones are on call nigh 
ViCtoria 1234 and day—ready to take your 


DAY AND NIGHT orders for anything from a rattle 


to a roc king chair 








A on | +m vy GONZALEZ BYASS 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


Sherries of Distinction 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 .- MINUTES’ WALK FROM VICTORIA STA7 ION 








7-8 GREAT WINCHESTER ST. LONDON E-C-2 & JEREZ, SPAIN 
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After weighing all the pros and cons, young Michael decided that 
Cae) 


j n ” the family ought to have an Austin. And, as he’s always telling 
Majesty G re at fal } | ily Ca r them, they couldn’t have done better. For here is a car that takes 


pany Limited 


¢ 
to He 


the whole family comfortably. It soars up the hills, it nips through 
the traffic. It stands up to tough going, rough roads, heavy loads. 
~ ou But as Michael’s father points out to Michael there are other things 
- my new Austin Ph fs ioneng- acai goers 
too. The Austin is easy on petrol, light on the wheel. It gives him 


a good clear view all round, gives the passengers a foam rubber ride. 


TAS ae 
Se Ao. 
B Bi 
ye 


e_<S 
27S 


Buy AUSTIN and be proud of it 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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A man—his hobby— 
and a very 
personal cigarette 


H, RE’S a man of originality — Sir 
Geoffrey Cory-Wright, Bart., lifetime amateur 
photographer who has recently made it his 
profession. You've probably admired the 
originality of his work in well-known 
magazines. 

Sir Geoftrey is a noted collector of rare and 
beautiful objec ts. Here, in his lovely Hertford- 
shire home, is his collection of rare glass 
paper-weights, some over 100 years old. 

Knowing his individual turn of mind, you 
won't be surprised when he offers you his 
very personal choice in cigarettes. Larger than 
usual, oval in shape though Virginian-flavoured, 
and rather fuller to the taste: “Passing Clouds” 


the cigarettes in that unmistakable pink box. 


20 for 4/6— 100 for 22/6 
MADE BY W.D. & H. O. WILLS 


Sir Geoffrey Cory-Wright is always happy to talk about 
his collection of glass paper-weights. “This is the mille 


” 7 


fiori design,” he says. ““The hardest to track down have a 


single flower or butterfly. Once, you could buy them for 
1 few shillings ; now, they can sell for £200 id As he 
talks you can sense the firm streak of originality in his 
character. Offer him a cigarette, for instance, and he'd 
ay “ vather smoke my) own, thanks.” Then he'll offer 


you Passing Clouds. 


PASSING CLOoOvUDYDS 
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MOYWC 


VAC. 
() 


EReiny. Marling 


. COGNAC 


Sopa, , 


V-S-O-P 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac. Only Cognac originating 
from these two areas, at least half of which must be from 
the Grande Champagne, is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. They only offer for sale Brandy 
which has reached perfection. 
insist on Remy Martin you can be sure of getting a 
really fine Cognac. 


REMY MARTIN 


Prude of ( ognac 


That is why when you 





Because no Christmas Plum 
Pudding (not even the Heinz variety) contains any 
plums. What Heinz Plum Puddings do contain — 
among other good things—are raisins, eggs, 
currants, flour, golden syrup and rum, all stirred 
with a wish for your merriest of Christmasses! 


That’s what it is. 


Ginger up! 


There’s a cry to warm the hearts of ginger- 
fanciers everywhere — especially when it’s 
Heinz Stem Ginger. You’ll relish the tooth- 
some warmth of those golden-yellow chunks, 
nestling in their own mellow syrup. Heinz 
Stem Ginger comes in distinguished jars, 
bursting with the spicy joys of the East. That’s 
ginger for you, by ginger! 


Acai Let’s not mince 
our words 


Asyy “Py 


No, 


iS 
Mi 


Wie 


Mince-pies made with Heinz 
mincemeat are well steeped 
in the Christmas spirit . 
brandy, in fact. To round off 
a square Christmas dinner 
what could be better? No 
second thoughts just 
second helpings, please! 





"HEINZ 


Christmas Pudding 2/9 and 5/6 
Stem Ginger 3/6 and 5/- 





Mincemeat 1/6 and 2/9 


Aa— 
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There's ntore ty 


Morlands 


than conefort. 


For co_p pays in the country, for 

cold days in Town, Morlands are 

the best sheepskin-lined boots you can 

buy. They’re lined with real, deep sheepskin from 

top to toe. And they give you more, far more, than 

any other boot in terms of comfort, long life and 
resistance to the weather. 

You have only to look at Morlands to see what 
magnificent boots they are. Each one is 
craftsman-made and carefully hand 
finished 

There is a wide range of styles 


at prices from 3 to 8 gns. 


HIGHCLERE CASTLE , Seca emer HESNIGS ONE Sree 
Sek df tie Weak al Cemescan . 9 shops. If in any difficulty, a postcard to 
‘ Morlands (Dept. P2‘, Glastonbury, 
SANDERSON lA ee ee an 
OF BERNERS STREET ‘od illustrates Sooklet an 


addresses of local 
continue the presentation of the f 
stockists. 


cr) , Sa 
4,7 = Lady’s suede and : Ny ies 

f an leather high boot. = SOS ahaa 

> Moulded rubber oe SNS 

; ; sole. 1” heel. In MY YY hd 
Jacobean brown ~~ y 
anderson << Ee 
eg : 


{NCESTRAL COLLECTION 
SECOND SERIES 


1ew collection is now on view i 
reet showrooms. These fabrics have . UA 
y transcribed from the tapestries and ¢*. } x 
ag : : ? hoot i 2 
the erent facaily haenes of Baciend . Lady's laced Town boot in fine 
| ' : J suede. Leather sole. 1} heel. In 
v available for you to buy for your ov : 1edeé eather s¢ i € 
‘ z ° black or brown / 
home. Come and see them i ’ : ack 93/9 


Man’s suede zip casual 
C repe sole and golosh. 


In black or brown 


97/6 


a 
‘of 


g 


Morlands ““ 


Sheepskin-lined Bosts & Slippers 
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/ 


turn it up 


There’s no need to leave a fellow out in the cold when all you have to do is to turn 


ona tap. That’s the beauty of a Gas Fire—it gives you a flood of warmth without 








waiting, without work, and without waste. For the rooms where you want warmth 














quickly—bedrooms, nursery and so on—a Gas Fire is the perfect answer. Where 
you want more continuous heating—the sitting room, say—the Gas-ignited Coke 
Fire is economical and labour saving, and can be banked up to keep in overnight. 
Wherever you want warmth, Gas and Coke, the two smokeless fuels, can do the job. 


Ask your Gas showrooms for details of types, models and easy terms. 


This is an example of a panel- 


6 e type Gas Fire— all the pleasure 
= mot er 4 al é of instant cheerful warmth with 
no work or smoke. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL issued by theGasC 





HOW A BUSY 
EXECUTIVE 
FOUND TIME 
TO GET FRESH 


A BUSY CHAP THIS ONE! But is he hot and 
bothered? Not he! .. . not since he 
discovered the freshening-up properties 
of Prince Gourielli preparations! This 
exclusive range includes Shaving Cream, 
After-Shave, Tonic Hair Groom and 
Cologne, Soap and Talcum.. . all with 
a rugged, man-alive scent. Theyre avail- 
able in handsome cocktail-shaker flasks, 
or non-spill plastic bottles, from half a 
guinea. Or (women-folk please note for 
Christmas!) there’s a choice of Travel 
Kits, each containing three preparations 
Now, our hero faces the morning-after- 
anything, cool and alert. An evening 
refresher course with his Prince Gourielli 
kit— and he’s revived and invitingly nice 


to know! From good-class stores and 


chemists. P 


or 
yi a , «iN 
— —— —— = 1h 4 e — —_ coe ams aes aoe 
Wweeves 


i o- 


PRINCE | 
GOURIELLI | 
| 


Toilet Preparations for Men 


Helena Rubinstein Ltd., 3 Grafton Street, London 








SANDEMAN 
SHERRY 








You'll be proud 
to serve it 


from the bottle... 


XyNONTILLADT 
SHERR! 


MEDIUM 0” 


it’s real Sherry 


from Spain 


ny | 
7 





from the Sandeman Bodegos ot je 


“AMONTILLADO” 


medium dry 21/- a bottle 


“BROWN BANG’ 


rich Oloroso 23/- a bottle 








—m Fae 
GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Freddie Trueman and Peter Haigh explain to Katie Boyle: 


How ‘Philishave’ Rotary Action 
gives a closer shave—in comfort 





““My goodness, Peter, that’s certainly some shave. 
However d’you manage it?” 
“| don’t — the ‘Philishave’ 
“Well, there must be something pretty special about it, 
that’s all I can say.” 
**There is — Rotary Action. None of that slipping and 
pulling, you see, because the blades rotate.” 


P ) 
aoes, 


“So it’s much easier on the skin?” 
“Fil say it is! Closer, too, because first the shaving 
head gently stretches the skin so the blades can get 
right down to the job. Correct, Freddie? 


“Absolutely on the ball!” 


£7.14.2 


(tax paid ) 
complete with case. 
For A.C, & D.C. mains, /? 
110-130 and 200-250 v. Avs 


YWpyrtoyyyy; 
LM boast iy 


YY 


Mlle” FREE MONOGRAMS 


an attractive gilt initial for attaching to the 


now purchased.Ask your dealer about it! 


poiuips PHILISHAWE 


—THE DRY SHAVER WITH THE BIGGEST WORLD SALE 


Philips Electrical Ltd « Century House Shaftesbury Avenue « London « WC2 


RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS RADIOGRAMS & RECORD PLAYERS 


LAMPS EQUIPMENT, ETC, 


LIGHTING 


(PS662P) 
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For clothes and equipment that add to the joys —and your poise 
on the slippery slopes .. . the Simpson Sports Centre. Here you'll find they take 
an active interest in ski-ing. Already their experts have toured 


the sports resorts for new ideas in gear, new styles to wear on the ski-run Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 


and afterwards. Call in and see them before you set out for the snow. London W1 Telephone Regent 2002 





CORDON Bill 
FINE Liqueur cocuat 
4) 
eh - f t 


a 2 
Reais eens pure Grope® a 


ced excivsively 


PRODUCE oF FRANCE ™ 
| See 


—— 


Ahr 


IOS (fcfru a? J igue > 15; 
‘ 772 


ly 
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*‘PULFORD’ 


£16.19.6 


cover as shown 


MAY WE POST YOU OUR CATALOGUE? 
Our catalogue, containing full details and illustrations of 
seventeen Parker-Knoll models, will be sent free on request. 
Don’t delay, write today to: The Courtyard, Frogmoor, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 


PARKER- KNOLL 


have comfort taped 


EVERY GENUINE PARKER-KNOLL MODEL BEARS A 
NAME-TAPE ALONG THE SEAT FRAME 


Showrooms: 
LONDON: 234, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 
Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester 
35 Park Street, Bristol; 43 Temple Street, Birmingham 
and High Wycombe. 
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Stained glass triumph 


O house in Boxley Wood is like any other house. Box 
Wood House is typically different. 

Seclusion (the nearest neighbour is almost forty feet 
away, behind a yew hedge) and an italianate picturesque- 
ness have endeared it successively to two company 
directors, a best-selling authoress and a civil engineer. 

The timid lady author, although aware of the dangers 
of such isolation, lived in the comparatively crime-free 
thirties, and died unburgled and unmolested. 

The civil engineer has been less fortunate. In a recent 
wave of burglaries, he lost eight silver-plated golf trophies, a 
pair of diamond cuff links and his six-figure log tables. By 
the time he called in Chubb, his civility was wearing thin. 

The man from Chubb was as courteous as ever. Door 
locks, he explained, even by Chubb were not enough in 
such a quiet neighbourhood, if windows were left un- 
fastened. For a few shillings each, simple but well-nigh 
impregnable Chubb window catches could be fitted. 

“To any sort of window ?” asked the mollified engineer, 
pointing to the round-headed stained-glass landing 
window. “Even that ridiculous item ?” 

“Even that,” said the Man from Chubb. 

A visit from the Man from Chubb is rarely necessary. 
Any ironmonger displaying the Chubb sign will show you 
window catches and locks to meet the ordinary need. 
But if your valuables call for stronger security measures 
or present special problems, don’t hesitate to write or 
telephone to Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 
175-176 Tottenham Court Road, London W.1 (MUSeum 


5822). 


DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE 
—LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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gURNETTs 


WHITE SATIN 
ea GIN 


PLL 


This; is * 
the unique 
bottle 


“Hit 


. of course © 


COME AND SEE the NEW Sumrie Shop for Men 

at Robinson & Cleaver in — Street which is now St <2 ae - 

open for the man whose clothes poet 80 really good. 9 eS ‘i a itt Ay yy, 
Re “My 


Here he will discover a new _ n of the art of 
being clothed immediately an in ulately within 


% 
moderate budget. 
100 or so fittings in all sizes in superb ‘Golden Grade’ materials. = '- with the ° 


THE NEW SUMRIE SHOP FOR MEN gis Saal distinctive 
at Robinson & Cleaver, Regent Street, London, W.1 — at na A label 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


M we 
Hr wr 


“Wy, 


vn 
ni Mtn» 
77) ai 
CTT ha 


» AT OTHER GOOD STORES 





HHH ww 


: fg r 


FRESH 
APPROACH TO 
PIPE SMOKING 


Ask your tobacconist for Capstan Navy Cut Medium 
in the 2 oz. airti og tin. Vacuum packing brings this 
supe eb tobacco to you at its best and the screw-on lid 
keeps it fresh to bet la — 
Try Capstan yourself. You’ll soon apprec ciate its rich, 
yod—but a *n it’s sure to be—it’s 


smoothest Staite 
Gin you can “one 


Ro > 


Oy 
yuu Mttny, 
TTT) 


‘%N 

4, 

vf 
WMA 


fresh flavour. It’s 
1ade by Wills. 

A 4/9}danounce 

tobacco really giv 


the 2 oz. airtight tin is 9/7d—Capstan 
es you a fresh view of smoking. Ask 


it’s as smooth as satin 


—and costs no more than ordinary gins! 
Also in Full Strength 
Available in all sizes 





a 
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the Folies Bergere 


a 


No, this is not an advertisement for 


or for a film. The purpose of those high-kicking legs is to bring 
vour attention down to a more prosaic form ol n-canning 
— jin short, to the subject of cans with fruit or ve bles in ; 
them. During 1955 fourteen tins of canned fruit per head 
ity-1 tins of canned vegetables l 
s 


I 
ne 


vere bought and twent 
the case of fruit an increas« 75°, and in the case of 
ss a a « 
49/ on the 1953 figures. 1av be fairly claimed 
la UF Ug 


vegetables of : 
> to advertising, an 


that these increases were largely due 
little mental arithmetic suggests that the market is far from 
saturated. There’s certainly more work for advertising here. Managing Director, E. G. Walker 





184 STRAND + W.C.2 + TEMPLE BAR 927! 


INCORPORATED PRACTITIONERS IN ADVERTISING 


RUMBLE, CROWTHER & NICHOLAS LTD 





Manufacturers 
looking for ways to 
of production 
should look to Accles & Pollock 

for tubular manipulations 
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cut costs 


It has happened times without number—it still happens 
that a job that used to be complicated and costly 
(or even too difficult to contemplate producing by ordinary 
means) has become simple and relatively inexpensive 

when tackled in steel tubes made by Accles & Pollock. 

It is one of the many advantages of steel tubes that, 

in the hands of Accles & Pollock, they are so versatile in their 
shapes and applications. When you add to that the saving 

in weight, the gain in strength, and the elimination of much 
machining and assembly time it is not to be wondered at 

that overall costs so often come down. If you will 

consult Accles & Pollock with the problem they can usually 
provide a good answer, not only in straight and 
straightforward tubing, but in tubing shaped, manipulated, 

or fabricated to meet any precise special need. 


Accles & Pollock wm 


OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM : A @ company 


every week 


Makers and manipulators of precision tubes in plain carbon, alloy and 


Tubular burner for 

field kitchens 

Car crankcase vent 
outlet tube 

Textile dyeing cone 
Vacuum cleaner 
component 

Electric light bulb holder 
Valve spring body tube 
for hydraulic pit prop 
Plunger tube—textile 
industry 

Component used on 
aircraft instrument panel 


stainless steels, and other metals. 


Steel bottle for blood 
transfusion apparatus 
Motor-car dipstick tube 
Bull ring syphon bend 
Barrel casing tube for 
sub-machine gun 
Refrigerator 
component 


Motor-car hand brake 
cover tube 


1S Annularly convoluted 
seamless stainless steel 
tubing —component part 
of flexible joint assembly 
Fire extinguisher 
body tube 
Oil exploration 


shot-hole casing 


THIS MATCH GIVES SCALE 1O TUBES 


1956 





TBW/216 
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‘So it’s Switzerland this year, 
Miss Travers!’ 


At Martins we like to take a personal interest in each 

one of our customers, and by making banking a friendly 
family service we have created an atmosphere in which 
our customers feel they can discuss their special problems 


What does an at ease. As to facilities, we provide every kind 


plus the convenience of over 600 branches. 


Please ask at any of our branches for a copy of our 


octopus consume 2 booklet * Opening an account at Martins Bank’ 
. 


or write for one to 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


Of course, if it’s the bad type deep-sea octopus, ° 
the answer is... “Far too much”. For after a artins all 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


gargantuan hors d’cuvre of mussels, it goes on 
wolfing crabs and lobsters till the sea-cows come home! 
When necessary, it will dog its next meal from rock 
to rock with cat-like ease, but it generally prefers to 
operate on firm level tracts of ocean bed. 


The equally well-known ‘ Octopus ’—the Leyland W | LLI A M $ & I U Mi BERTS 


‘Octopus ’’—is not so fussy. These 8-wheeled diesel 


trucks operate with untroubled ease on practically any DRY SACK 
sort of surface. To those who don’t know ‘ Octopus’ 
REGD. 
% 








REZ DE LA FRONTER, 
Ain, 


working costs, their low fuel consumption figures are 
almost unbelievable. Carrying a full payload of 17 4 SHERRY 
tons, an ‘ Octopus’ will normally average 10 trouble- 
free miles a gallon . . . till the cows come home! 

Don’t take our word for it; ask any ‘ Octopus’ 
operator. 


Ho 
Use. 
¥' 35 SEETHING LANE EC? 





For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 





Sherry—has been a popular 


Wi 


favourite throughout the 


Wi 


world. Available also, of 
course, in half bottles. 
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A iene neers ition to 
the art of gracious s livi iving 


PLAYER’S 


“PEREROTOS EENOS" 


PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 
PERFECTOS No. 2 50’s 126 10 
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CALLING ALL TYCOONS 
AND OTHER PROPS OF INDUSTRY 


F your next conference is at Torquay (20 miles), 
| or if you are doing business at Exeter (13 miles 

or Plymouth (29 miles), insure your sanity by 
staying at the Manor House, Moretonhampstead. 
At the worst, escape there for a recuperative day. 
[his hotel has all the comfort and privacy of a 
large Edwardian country house. It stands at 
700 feet in 200 acres of parkland. An _ 18-hole 
golf course in marvellous scenery, two hard tennis 
courts, two trout streams, a squash court and a 
covered badminton court stand by medicinally. 
More than half the bedrooms have their own 
bathrooms, and the most fatigued directors 


emerge from the dining-room twice the men. 


MANOR HOUSE HOTEL 
Moretonhampstead, Devon 


TELEPHONE: MORETONHAMPSTEAD 355 


aI °. Hi O/o BTC 5427 








Efficient 


SeYVICE. 


for all 
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pb by courtesy of Automatic Telephone 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 
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nylon travels light 


Modern travel 4 la mode! Nylon clothes in nylon luggage. Less weight, more clothes — 
home-comfort in hotels, poise made portable. More strength, less weight in the aircraft tyres 
you land on—they’re nylon-corded, the toughest made. Nylon on passengers, 


nylon on planes. Nylon on the beam. Yours truly. 


nothing like Nylon 
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In last week’s wilderness of U.K. 
public opinion many voices cried shrilly, 
but no reliable thought-molder arose to 
tell the nation if its brink-shooting 
Priminister was man, muddler or 
maniac. Wnsure whether their team 
was playing cricket or Russian roulette, 
Britons could only switch on their TV 
sets nightly and hope for a solid lead 
from telesage Gilbert Harding. 


While election-torn Washington failed 
to get overly excited at the prospect of 
powder-burns on the Pyramids, 
London’s under-shot-jawed Anthony 
Eden, longtime exponent of govern- 
ment by gab, hurtled an old-fashioned 
ultimatum at David Ben-Gurion, 
Israel’s stubby, cricket-shirted, barbed- 
wire-slinging latter-day Moses, and 
Egypt’s glitter-grinned beefcake boy, 
Gamel Abdul Nasser. Rumor had 
it that Eden, miffed over reneging 
reservists (300 went sulkily A.W.O.L. 
after leave from B.A.O.R.) hit on this 
trick to slash back at footloose tommies ; 
believes the next draft for Germany 
will report to a man, rather than risk a 
redcap escort to the Land of the 
Pharaohs. 


Fish-cold, cask-high, Riviera-dwelling 
William Somerset Maugham, man 
of letters and one-time medical prac- 
titioner, dubbed best-seller of our time, 
has as runner-up for this high office one 
Enid Mary Blyton, prolific peddler of 
popular toddler-fodder, whose high 








rating, theorize London publishing 
circles, is due in no small part to her 
“Noddy in Toyland” yarns printed in 
strip form on cereal packets. Said 
Maugham, cornered by reporters, “I 
plan to come right back at Miss Blyton 
with cut-out pin-ups of Sadie 
Thompson.” 


British medics took a swipe at 
Westminster’s choicest doll, politician- 
ette Pat Hornsby-Smith, charged 
that she made a party publicity plank 
out of ‘Tory polio-policy. Bleated the 
healers: ‘‘Medicine must be taken 
out of politics.” Labor propagandists, 
shackled to their mammoth in-the-red 
National Health Service, would welcome 
a shilling prescription for: this. 


Lately cowering in the eye of a class 
hurricane: John Robert Russell, 
13th Duke of Bedford, Marquis of 
Tavistock, Baron Russell of Thorn- 
haugh and Baron Howland of 
Streatham—all one guy, believe it 
or not—for brashly disparaging British 
dustmen in a bout of gabbing to school- 
kids at Dunstable, Eng. Dukes and 
Dustmen being a favorite alliterative 
combination among social dialecticians 
in the Land of the Free, spokesmen in 
both camps swung into a correspond- 
ence-column free-for-all, and the issue 
had gotten well confused by the time 
a Lord’s Day Observance Society 
propagandist slapped the blue-bloods 
with a cool kiss-off: ‘Anyway, we never 


lo ts 
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get complaints about dustmen playing 
polo on Sunday.” 


When last Thursday’s Middle East 
toing-and-froing was at its most frenzied, 
correspondence in London’s fourpenny, 
jam-pack-printed, gentlefolksy Times 
was headed by Pilgrim-Truster Baron 
Kilmaine, with a recipe for removing 
stains from silver. Editor Sir William 
Haley, after conning a couple. of 
foreign dispatches, was hoping for a 
follow-up doing the same for 
escutcheons, 


Reported selling in jigtime to forward- 
looking Christmas stockists are Marilyn 
Monroe dollies incorporating fully- 
formed figures, nylons, costume 
jewelry and open-toed _ sling-backs. 
Gift-market seers say the accessories 
are the big attraction, foretell a stream 
of model divorce lawyers, Reno going- 
away outfits and sad-looking, Leftwing, 
playwriting intellectuals. 


Future .of balding (41), eye-patch- 
sporting, Old Testamentalizing Moshe 
Dayan, pudgy C.-in-C. of 1956-style 
Children of Israel, hangs only partly 


on events around Mount Sinai and 
points west. With a general’s ranking, 
Dayan’s pay is $3,500 annually, and 
U.S. promotion experts say that, even 
if the one-eyed warrior fails to deliver 
the Children, there is a bigger offer 
waiting from the ad. department of 
Hathaway Shirts. 
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The rocking and the rolling dies; 
The traffic jams for fifty blocks; 
Still stands our current sacrifice, 
The bullion buried at Fort Knox. 
Lord God of Dollars, bless us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


OD of the U.S. way of life, 
Lord of our far-flung export trade, 
CONGRESSIONAL Who saw us settle Europe’s strife 
With mercy and with Marshall Aid 
Lord God of Dollars, bless us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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Far-called, our pilots cleave the air, If, by some intellectual flaw, For sponsor firm that puts its trust 

Or pace down Piccadilly’s length: We find our arrogance decline In glowing tube and turning platter, 
We may look weak in Delaware, To lesser breeds without the law For pin-up with projecting bust 

But dig our European strength! Below the Mason-Dixon Line— And salesman with suggestive patter, 
Help us dispose each savior jet, Lord God of Whites, be with us yet, For Foster Dulles, Faulkner, Ford, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! Lest we forget—lest we forget! Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
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Oklahomov! 


KITTY, WAKE! 








Adapted from Anton Chekhov’s 


“The Seagull” 


By RecusrRp RepGserRs and Osc#R He MMeRSTe:N 


CAST 
Mrs. Arcapy Brown, a former burlesque artiste. 
Con, her son, a choreographer. 
PETE SORENSEN, her brother. 
Masuna, Pete’s housekeeper. 
‘TRIGGER, a gossip-writer. 
Doc Dorn, a doc. 
Sem, a schoolmaster. 
Jake, a farmhand. 


Kitty, a neighbour. 


The action takes place on Pete’s farm by the shore of 
Lake Bogalusa, Mo. 











Act I 
Evening. R.: Pere’s stoop. C.: a clear view of the lake. 
L.: an open-air stage for amateur theatricals, behind whose 


transparent gauze curtain JAKE ceases hammering and begins 
to sing. 


JAKI Dusk efter dusk as the days go by, 
I seen a seagull, hoverin’ high, 
Plumb in the middle o’ the wide, wide sky; 
\n’ down by the long lake-shore I heard 
It a-callin’ to a little ole female bird 
What’d flown up-river to die, to die, 
What’d flown up-river to die. 
\n’ I heard this seagull cry: 
CHORUS (off-stage across lake): 
O wake, Kitty, wake, Kitty, wake, 
Where you dream by the shore o’ the lake! 
The sea’s as full o’ fish 
As any gull could wish: 
There’s flounder an’ there’s halibut an’ 
hake. 
Fly home, Kitty, home, Kitty, home, 
Where the summer waves 
they break! 
There’s sof’-shell crab, 
Abalone, scrod an’ dab, 
So wake, Kitty, wake, Kitty, wake! 


is winkin’ as 
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By PAUL DEHN 


Enter Sem and Masua. She carries a snuff-box in one 
hand and a demijohn of applejack in the other. 
SEM: Whidja always wear black, Mash? 
Masna (taking snuff): 1’m in mournin’ fer my life. 
SEM: O what a beautiful mournin’, 
Black as a Fishin’ Crow’s head. 
I gotta beautiful feelin’ 
Somebody oughta be dead. 
1 bin to the cemetery, Mash. 
Masua: Whut’s it like there, Sem? 
SEM: All the statues is standin’ like cattle, 
All the statues is standin’ like cattle. 
They don’t give a hoot as they see me pass by, 
But a little brown maggit is winkin’ her eye: 


O what a beautiful mournin’, 
Blacker ’n funeral bread. 
I gotta beautiful feelin’ 
Somebody oughta be dead. 
Masa (swigging applejack): Somebody like me? 
Sem: Gee, no, Mash. Mebbe I’m only a egg-head, teachin’ 
school, but you’re real purty, an’ I want you livin’ an’ 
warm. 
Masna (taking snuff): 1m livin’. 
warm. 


(Swigging applejack) I’m 
(She dances for ten minutes, while Sem looks on 
admiringly. Then she stops and peers at outdoor stage.) 
Ballet’s about ter begin. 
Sem: Yep. Writ by Con an’ danced by Kitty. They’re in 
love, Mash, like you an’ me should be, so it oughta be 
. an’ livin’ an’ 
Enter Pett 
Con: Hi. 
Sem: Hi. 
Masua: Hi. (4 pause) Give a holler, afore the curtain goes 
up, Con. 
Exit Sem and Masa 
Con: Time Kitty wuz here 
Stepmomma. 


good . . warm. 


SORENSEN 


in a wheel-chair and Con. 


ef she’s ’scaped her Pop and 
Gee, Uncle Pete, they watch her closer’n a 
turkey-buzzard watches a dead ’possum. 
Pete: Why’s your Mom so low in her spirits, Con? 
Con: Guess it’s cuz she dancer 


wuz wunst a 


herself, Uncle Pete. Guess she’s crazy-mad at 
me writing a ballet fer Kitty. 


Pete: You’re jest edgy, Con. Why, your Momma 


loves you like a ground-hog loves the spring. 


Con: Then why’s she with that 
sonofabitch, Trigger? An’ him a newspaperman! 
A colyumnist! 

Enter Kitty. 

Kitty: Hi. 

Pere: Hi. 


took up 


Gee, there’s Kitty! 
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Con: Hi. 

A pause. 

Kitty: I bin so skeered all day. I wuz afeared Poppa’d 
never let me come. But efter milkin’ time he went up- 
town to Grauman’s joint with Stepmomma. There wuz 
a red glow in the sky. The moon wuz beginnin’ to rise, 
an’ I whipped up the horses as fast as I could. 

Con: Gee. 

Kitty: When the moon was swimmin’ on the rim o’ the wood, 

I stood an’ I listened an’ I listened an’ I stood, 

Then I whipped up the horses as fast as I could— 
Am I late for my date, Mister Brown? 

It wuz Love said Giddyap, giddyap, git! 

It wuz Love drove the buggy at a lickerty-split, 

It wuz Love held the snaffle an’ the curb an’ the bit — 
Am I late for my date, Mister Brown? 


The stars wuz shinin’ in a mackerel sky, 
The sun wuz leavin’ fer Norway. 

An’ jest as I wished I could fly, fly, fly, 
Why . . . there you wuz in the doorway. 


It wuz Love drove the buggy at a clip-clop-clip, 
It wuz Love raised a lather at the flick o’ the whip, 


It wuz Love, it wuz Love, it wuz Love let her Rip 
As I high-stepped into Town—— 
Am I late . . . for my date... Mister Brown? 


Con: Why no, Kitty. You’re plumb on time for the ballet. 
Mash says fer us ter give a holler when we're ready. 


Pete (tactfully): I'll go give a holler. (He wheels himself off.) 


Con: 
KITTy: 


We’re alone, Kitty. 


me head’n fer the lake, each evenin’, like a . 
gee! like a seagull. 
Jake (behind gauze curtain): 

What’d flown up-river to die, to die, 
What’d flown up-river to die. 
An’ I heard this seagull cry .. . 
O wake, Kitty, wake, Kitty, wake, 
Where you dream by the shore o’ the lake! 
The world’s as full 0’ guys 
As a tater’s full of eyes, 
An’ ev’ry guy’s another heart to break. 
So come here, Kitty, here, Kitty, here, 
Like a dear little duck to its drake. 
If the only guy you see 
Should be me, me, me, 
Won’t you wake, Kitty, wake, Kitty, wake? 


ORs Ss 


Enter Mrs. Arcapy arm-in-arm with ‘TRIGGER (who 


carries a reporter’s notebook), followed by Pete, Doc Dorn, 
Sem and Masua. They seat themselves round the outdoor- 
stage, behind which Kitty retires. 


My Poppa don’t like me to come here. He’s skeered 
o’ my becomin’ a ballet-dancer. But I guess that don’t stop 


Mrs. A.: C’mon. Let’s get it over. 
Con (giving her a bitter look): Jake! Heave up that curtain! 
Gauze curtain rises on a BALLet (devised by Agnes de 
Mille from a Burmese translation of Nina’s Act I speech 
in “The Seagull”) with lions, eagles, partridges, antlered 
deer, geese, spiders, starfish, cranes, cockchafers, Alexander 
the Great, Casar, Shakespeare, Napoleon, the meanest of 
leeches and Kitty. After twenty minutes, Daniel Boone 
appears in a cloud of smoke. 


Mrs. A.: (coughing): Sufferin’ catfish! 

Con: They ain’t catfish. They’re starfish. 

Mrs. A.: Hey, Doc. I’m asphyxiatin’! 

Doc (curtly): ‘Take valerian drops. 

Con (furious): Jake! Haul down that curtain! Ballet’s over. 

He stalks angrily backstage. 

Mrs. A.: Landsakes, this stinkin’ modern stuff gives me a 
pain in the-——— 

Tric.: Let me git you a cushion, honey. 

Mrs. A.: Whut did you think of it, Trig? Better’n me at 
Grauman’s? 

Tric.: I got pros and cons, Baby. Kitty’s a pro 
but Con’s a con. 


(hastily) 
(Writing on pad.) Make a note. 
Mrs. Arcapy /aughs fit to split. 
Doc: Con wuz only tryin’ fer ter please you, Mrs. Arcady. 
Mrs. A.: Then why couldn’t he choose sump'n more 
pleasurable? Why couldn’t he choose an ordinary play? 
Jake! Heave up that curtain! (She mounts the outdoor stage.) 
Wunst I wuz took by a feller 
To a play called “History’s Cage” 
Where the scenery wuz painted yeller 
An’ the people spoke in masks—off-stage. 
The music wuz played by a ’cheller 
With pauses fer a-turnin’ of the page, 
An’ we sat, an’ we sat, an’ we SAT in a cellar 
Till I left in the heller-va 
Rage. 


O I do like an ordi-nary play. 

Nuth’n new, but an ordi-nary play 

Bout a boy name o’ Bud an’ a girl name o’ Shirl 
An’ the girl meets the boy (or the boy meets the girl) 
An’ Bud’ll make a muddle an’ Shirl be in a whirl 
Till an Act III huddle, when they kiss an’ they cuddle, 
An’ my heart says “Hi!” an’ my insides curl, 

As the Curtain gits in the way... 

gauze curtain, descending, half-stuns her. 
OlIdo... like... an Ordi-nary Play. 
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She totters off on TRiGGER’s arm, followed by Sem and 
PETE. 
Masui (taking snuff): Doc, can | tellya sump’n? 
Doc: Sure, Mash. 
Masna: 1... 1... (swigging applejack): 
I’m in love I’m in love I’m in love I’m in love 
I’m in love I’m in love I’m in love I’m in love 
I’m in love I’m in love I’m in love I’m in love 


I’m in love with a wonderful guy. 


Do« 
with. 
Masua: Not 
simultaneously) 1’m in love with 
Doc: With who, Mash? 
Masua: With Con! 
She passes out, as 


Sem sure must be a wonderful guy to be all that in love 


(taking snuff and swigging applejack 
hic! 


Sem! 
atishoo! 


THe CurTAIN FALLs 
Act Il 

The boathouse, next morning. 

Enter Doc Dorn. 


Pete, asleep in his wheel- 
chair. 
Doc: Hi. 
PeTE (waking with a start): Hell, Doc, don’t do that. 

you given me one o’ my dizzy spells. 
Doc: Take valerian drops. 
Pete: Doc, you ever pree-scribe anyth’n but those 
dang-busted drops? 
Doc 
PETE: 


Guess not. 
Tell me, Doctor, whut’ll I do 
If my blood-pressure suddenly flops 
An’ my skin turns green 
As a Lima Bean? 
Take valerian drops. 
Sut tell me, Doctor, whut’ll I do 
If my right-hand ear-drum pops 
An’ my tongue turns grey 
As a Pittsburgh day? 
Take valerian drops. 
I’m one o’ them guys 
Sans teeth, sans eyes 
(Fergive my gittin’ Shakespearean) 
But I wanna feel spry 
As a Florida fly 
Ain’t nuth’n like valerian. 
But tell me, Doctor, whut’ll you do 
If my breathin’ suddenly stops 
An’ both eyes close 
An’ I decompose? 
I'll still be feelin’ tops, 
‘Cuz I'll take valerian drops. 


He wheels Pete off as WKrrry enters, reading ‘VRIGGER’S 


gossip-column in the ‘“‘Bogalusa Courier.” 
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Kitty (reading): ‘What local cutie c’'d hoof her way into the 
Big Time, 
Enter TRIGGER with notebook and fishing-tackle. 
you write beautiful. 
right beautiful. 
Make a note. 


ef she pulled the right Trigger?” 


Gee, Mr. Trigger. I wuz jest thinkin’ 


Tric.: An’ I wuz jest thinkin’—you’re 


(She screams with appreciative laughter.) 
D’you make a note of everythin’, Mr. Trigger. 


Kitty: 
TRIG.: 
rod and line) 


Sure do. Guess it’s bein’ a liter-ary man. (Waving 

I fish an’ I fish, an’ whatever comes up, I 
make a note. 

Kitty: When I wuz little, I used ter fish fer the moon. 

Tri. (taking both her hands in his): 1 got my moon. 

Kitty (taking both his hands in hers): Gee. 

Tric.: I got my moon, I got my sun, 

I got my Baby Remington, 

I got my hook, I got my bait, I got my boat 

(Make a note, make a note, make a note!) 

I got the dawn, I got the dew, 

I got my Parker 52, 

I got my rod, I got my line, I got my float 

(Make a note, make a note, make a note!) 
The task I set myself is solemn: 

To fish up what oughta stay down. 
That’s why my: Syndicated Column 
Is the fishiest column in town. 

I got my news, I got my name, 
I got my dough, I got my dame, 
I got my eighty-seven readers by the throat 
Make a note, make a note! 
He sits down in the boat, and rocks tt. 
Kitty: But I thought Mrs 
dame. 
Tric.: That old bag? 
whut I writ in my column. 


END QUOTE! 
\rcady wuz your 


Gee, honey baby, I meant 
With me fer your 
Press Agent you c’d really go places. Number 
One dates, your own dressin’-room, domestic 
champagne outa Sears Roebuck slippers. All 
the You jest gotta do one thing, 
honey baby, ter be a real Premmyair Dansooz. 
Kitty: Whut one thing? 
Tric. (seizing her hungrily): Press the Trigger! 
There is a deafening explosion and, from the sky, a Mandt’s 
Horn-billed Guillemot falls dead at their feet. A 


trimmin’s. 


second 


later, CON passes them, 
hand, as 


a still-smoking blunderbuss in his 


THe CurTAIN FALLs. 
Act Ill 


Pete's parlour, one night two years later. 
ARCADY, MASHA and Sem playing gin-rummy. 


Pere, Mrs. 
Con, writing 
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at a hickory table D.S. left. 
except when anyone is singing. 
Pete: Stick. 
Mrs. A.: Twist. 
Masua (taking snuff): Buy. 
Bust. 
Con (writing) : 
bourrée . . . 
Enter ‘TRIGGER. 
Tric.: Kitty’s back in town. Cut me in. 
Mrs. A. (suspicious): You seen her? 
Tric.: No. She cut me out. (Mrs. Arcapy ts convulsed.) 
Make a note. 
Reprise: “Make a note!” 
Efter two years, she given me the bird. 
2ND Reprise: “Kitty, Wake!” 
Mrs. A.: I heerd you given her a baby, Trig. 
Tric.: It died. ‘Twist. 
Masua: Died the same day I married Sem. 
mournin’. (Seigging applejack) Bust. 
Reprise: “O what a beautiful mournin’!” 
Brisé-volé, pas-de-chat, pas-de-chat royale! 
that’s a right purty enchainement. 
Mrs. A.: Whut’s Kitty doin’ in town? 
Tric.: Actin’ in some ordinary play. 
Reprise: “J do like an ordinary play!” 
Pete: Babies ain’t skeered o’ dyin’. 
skeered. 
Doc: Take valerian drops. 
Reprise: “Take valerian drops.” 
Mrs. A.: What you wanna take, Pete, is solids. 
ter supper, everybody. 
chowder an’ grits. You eatin’, Con? 
Con: No, I ain’t hungry. I gotta envision the over-all 
choreographic motivation fer Act Five. 
Exeunt all except Con. Enter Kitty through French 
window, in a flurry of snow. 


The wind howls, 


(Swigging applejack) 


Glissade, assemblée, pas-de- 


Buy fer one. 


I went into 


Con: Gee, 


Only old men. I’m 


C’mon in 
There’s gumbo, scrapple, 


Kitty: Hi. 

Con: Hi. 

A pause. 

Kitty: Thought you might be eatin’ supper, Con. Feared 
I'd be late. 

Reprise: “Am I late for my date, Mister Brown?” 
Bein’ back’s like a dream. A good dream efter a bad 
dream. 

3rD Reprise: “Aitty, Wake!” 

Con: What’ve you bin doin’, Kitty? 

Kitty: When Junior passed over, I took ter dancin’, Con. 
Trig promised he’d get me into the Big Time . . . an’ 
now I’m at Grauman’s, playin’ a girl what had always 
wanted ter be a Premmyair Dansooz. (Shyly) I dance 
your steps, Con—the same what you writ fer me two 


Lrigge 


years ago, remember? Shall I dance them fer 
you again, Con—on the old stage by the lake, 
in the snow? 
Con: Sure, Kitty. You do that. 
Exeunt Con and Kitty, to distant chorus 
singing : 
‘TH Reprise: “Kitty, Wake!” 
The others come in from supper. 


Mrs. A.: Shall we git on with the game? 
Masna (taking snuff): Where’s Con? 
Sem (sharply): Whut’s it ter you where Con is? 
Masna: I love him. An’ efter two years of hell as your 
ever-lovin’ wife, I wanna make him start lovin’ me. 
(Swigging applejack) 1’m stinkin’. 
I wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
I wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
I wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
Oh How I wanna make that man! 
wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
Oh How I wanna make that man! 
How I wanna make that man! 
Wow! I wanna make that man! 
Now I wanna make that man, 
I wanna make that man ef I can. 
wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
wanna make that man start lovin’ me now 
Oh now I wanna make that man! 


wanna make, etc. 


She seizes Con’s blunderbuss from the wall and stalks into 
the night. There is a deafening explosion. 
book in hand, rushes to the window. 

Mrs. A.: Con O.K.? 
Tric.: Yeah. Masha’s shot herself. Make a note. 

The wind dies down: From across the lake, through the 
open window, a distant chorus is heard singing: 

Cuorus: Where the frozen lake is sleepin’, 
Hear that mournful sound. 
All the Kittiwakes is weepin’ : 
Masha’s in the cold, cold ground. 

Enter CON and Kitty, arm-in-arm and smiling radiantly. 

ALL: Let her lay by the shore o’ the lake, 
Far away from the halibut an’ hake. 
The years is slippin’ by 
An’ there’s other fish ter fry, 
So wake, Kitty, wake, Kitty, wake! 
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BVIOUSLY any 


assessment of the role of the 


definitive re- 


President in American Govern- 
ment—and such 
urgently 
required than in this fateful November 


never, surely, has 


reassessment been more 
of 1956, except in the fateful Novembers 
of 1952 and 1948 


take as its starting-point James Monroe. 


must of necessity 


To begin with, he was quite certainly 
the fifth President. 
was the immediate successor to James 


Madison. 
His Doctrine is well-known 


Furthermore, he 


under 
the name of “The Monroe Doctrine” 
from. us. 


and requires no comment 








By CLAUD 


Suffice it merely to remind the student, 
for the sake of clarity, that in this 
connection the terms ‘“‘Monroe” and 
“‘Doctrine” are incorrect and should 
not be used. The whole notion had been 
suggested to Monroe by somebody else, 
and the President did not mean it to be 
a Doctrine, but just a statement. 
(Schouler tells the story of how a 
well-known Washington wag, hoping to 
‘get a rise” out of the incumbent of the 
White House, said to him with affected 
solemnity ‘‘Mr. President, what was 
that Doctrine you came out with last 
night?” Quick as a flash came the 
reply: “That was no Doctrine, that was 


A 
ie * 


‘But it seems so darned un-American him saying ‘Pop’ before he can say ‘Mom! 
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my statement.” The tale may be 
apocryphal, but it well illustrates the 
President’s reputation for dry wit.) 

John Quincy Adams did not, how- 
ever, exaggerate when he remarked 
that it was Monroe’s intention to point 
out to anyone who was interested that 
the Americas were ‘‘occupied by con- 
tiguous states.”” In other words, he 
wanted to explain that country A was 
next to country B, and so on. 

This he did, on December 2, 1823. 
And in the far-off fog-shrouded city by 
the Thames, as roués and bucks fore- 
gathered at Vauxhall 
Gardens, discussing the late Regency, 
Britain’s George Canning unreservedly 


agreed. 


Almack’s and 


\ point had thus been reached in 
Anglo-American relations. 

More important is the fact, mentioned 
by several biographers and _ never 
seriously questioned, that Monroe “had 
deep-set eyes.” Though the first steam- 
ship had yet to sail from Bristol to New 
York, and many other developments due 
to occur some time had not yet occurred, 
the era of deep-set eyes, which was to 
leave so profound a mark upon American 
political life, had begun. 

We have it 
Washington 


on the authority of 
Irving that President 
we are on solid ground 
fourth President, and 
had thus assumed office many years 
after the all-important invention of the 


Madison, who 


here—was the 


cotton-gin, with its effects on cotton, 
was ‘“‘wizened.” It can be taken for 
granted that had Madison had deep-set 
eyes, Irving would have mentioned 
them. 

Abraham Lincoln had “grey deep-set 
e\ es”’ 
but the main trend is unmistakable), 


and so did 


(Monroe’s were “greyish blue,” 


most of these men of 
unswerving character and vision who in 
those years were blazing the trail which 
led, as can be seen in the perspective of 
history, directly to subsequent events. 
Abuses there were, certainly—notably 
the notorious ‘“‘Cedar Street Scandal” 
of 1887. Investigation eventually proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that a man 
known to the underworld as “Popeye 
the Sailor”—apparently in reference 
to his activities as a dope-peddler on the 
Hoboken systematic 


corruption of witnesses and falsification 


Ferry—had, by 
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of photographs, risen to a pcsition of 
trust in which millions passed daily 
through his hands. 

To the last, several of his victims 
claimed they considered his eyes “sort 
of deep set,” and only the intervention 
of J. P. Morgan averted general panic. 
The prestige of the Republican Party 
in the “key” States east and west of its 
traditional strongholds suffered severely, 
and had not the prestige of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the same areas suffered 
equally, political consequences might 
well have ensued. 

Even so—and foreign critics may note 
this as an example of the inherent 
strength and resilience of American 
institutions—the Centenary of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution 
was celebrated that year at Philadelphia 
with a procession five miles long, and 
Britain’s Joseph Chamberlain was enter- 
tained at dinner by the New York City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

For the country as a whole those were 
halcyon days. By 1900 the events of 
1899 were already in the past, and the 
Panama Canal had not been dug. There 
must have been many a placid citizen 
who supposed that the situation had 


come to stay. Many had even forgotten 
that it was a situation at all. 
But they, like so many others before 


and since, had under-estimated the 
essential dynamic of American life. 
And before the century was a year old, 
everything had changed. 

Leon Czolgosz, who on September 6, 
1901, at Buffalo N.Y., shot and fatally 
wounded President McKinley, auto- 
matically elevating Theodore Roosevelt 
to the Presidency, not only drew 
attention to the Vice-Presidency and 
sowed the seeds of the Nixon con- 
troversy, he ended an epoch. 

From now on the future belonged: to 
men like Theodore Roosevelt himself 
(see full-face portrait opposite), Herbert 
Hoover (portrait opposite repays careful 
study), Dwight Eisenhower, and Adlai 
Stevenson (examine press photographs). 

Even shrewd Calvin Coolidge, whose 
eyes when he was at his shrewdest were 
nearly invisible, never claimed that they 
were deep set. His hard-bitten New 
England background enabled him to 
judge immediately which way the wind 
was blowing. Cross-questioned by 
correspondents, he re-told his story 
about the preacher being opposed to 
sin, and then retired from public life. 














By the time of the Eisenhower- 
Stevenson Presidential contest in 1952, 
with Truman in there pitching, it 
was evident to the most myopic of TV 
viewers that the old American face, 
except in films, had gone for good. 

(Among people with short memories 
and scant historical knowledge there 
spread a foolish theory to the effect that 
veteran star actor James Cagney had been 
responsible. ‘That, as we have seen, is 
nonsense, but, in justice to Cagney, it 
must be said that he had done a good 
deal of quiet spadework in connection 
with the introduction of the two-handed 
overhead salute. Though victorious 
boxers had been doing it for years when 
acknowledging ringside applause, Mr. 
Truman was the first serving President 
to shake hands with himself above his 
head.) 

Naturally, among old-fashioned folk 
voices were to be heard asking Whither 
America? Did James Knox Polk, for 
example, or Woodrow Wilson shake 
hands with themselves above their 
heads? The question was rightly seen 
as irrelevant, and members of a secret 
Back to Monroe movement were judged 
guilty by association and expelled from 
the State Department. 

In Europe, always nervous. of 
American attitudes, neutralists viewed 
with alarm, and wild talk of ‘the Third 
Force” was common in the buffet cars 
of both up and down trains. Venomous 
anti-American propagandists whispered 
reminders that Hitler’s eyes had bugged- 
out considerably. 

Then, in a joint statement which (as 
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a result of criminal carelessness or 
actual sabotage was not officially denied 
by its authors for nearly 24 hours), the 
Pentagon and the F.B.I. announced the 
outcome of a top-level comparison 
between portraits of Lenin and Stalin 
on the one hand, and Bulganin and 
Khrushchev on the other. 

The conclusion seemed inescapable 
that the Russians had not merely 
shortened the American lead but might 
even have drawn level with the United 
States. 

Interrupting himself while briefing 
Dr. Adenauer, the Pope and _ the 
Finance Minister of Pakistan on the 
lines of policy to be followed by them, 
Walter Lippman wrote an article sug- 
gesting that clear-thinking was desirable. 
Nehru himself, he indicated, was pre- 
pared to face the fact that it was “a long 
time since Monroe.” 

Asked to comment on this suggestion, 
a Foreign Office spokesman in London 
paid a warm tribute to the former 
President. ‘‘We have had,” he said, 
“our differences, notably at the time 
when our forces occupied and partially 
burned Washington, but they resulted 
in a definite clearing of the air. 

“But,” he added, “‘until we have had 
time to study the documents we are not 
in a position to say whether the phrase 
‘long time’ refers to the time elapsed 
since the birth, or since the death, of 
Mr. Monroe. We can only say that the 
discrepancy is considerable.” 

A late message from the Washington 
Embassy gave the figures as 198 and 
125 years respectively. 
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and the President did not mean it to be 
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my statement.” The tale may be 
apocryphal, but it well illustrates the 
President’s reputation for dry wit.) 
John Quincy Adams did not, how- 
ever, when he remarked 
that it was Monroe’s intention to point 
out to anyone who was interested that 
the Americas were ‘occupied by con- 
tiguous states.” 


exaggerate 


In other words, he 
wanted to explain that country A was 
next to country B, and so on. 
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the Thames, as roués and bucks fore- 
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Gardens, discussing the late Regency, 
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Britain’s George Canning unreservedly 
agreed. 

\ point had thus been reached in 
Anglo-American relations. 

More important is the fact, mentioned 
by several biographers and never 
seriously questioned, that Monroe “had 
deep-set eyes.”’ Though the first steam- 
ship had yet to sail from Bristol to New 
York, and many other developments due 
to occur some time had not yet occurred, 
the era of deep-set eyes, which was to 
leave so profound a mark upon American 
political life, had begun. 

We have it on 
Washington 
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Irving that President 
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of photographs, risen to a pcsition of 
trust in which millions passed daily 
through his hands. 

To the last, several of his victims 
claimed they considered his eyes ‘sort 
of deep set,” and only the intervention 
of J. P. Morgan averted general panic. 
The prestige of the Republican Party 
in the “key” States east and west of its 
traditional strongholds suffered severely, 
and had not the prestige of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the same areas suffered 
equally, political consequences might 
well have ensued. 

Even so—and foreign critics may note 
this as an example of the inherent 
strength and resilience of American 
institutions—the Centenary of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution 
was celebrated that year at Philadelphia 
with a procession five miles long, and 
Britain’s Joseph Chamberlain was enter- 
tained at dinner by the New York City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

For the country as a whole those were 
halcyon days. By 1900 the events of 
1899 were already in the past, and the 
Panama Canal had not been dug. There 
must have been many a placid citizen 
who supposed that the situation had 
come to stay. Many had even forgotten 
that it was a situation at all. 

But they, like so many others before 
and since, had under-estimated the 
essential dynamic of American life. 
And before the century was a year old, 
everything had changed. 

Leon Czolgosz, who on September 6, 
1901, at Buffalo N.Y., shot and fatally 
wounded President McKinley, auto- 
matically elevating Theodore Roosevelt 
to the Presidency, not only drew 
attention to the Vice-Presidency and 
sowed the seeds of the Nixon con- 
troversy, he ended an epoch. 

From now on the future belonged: to 
men like Theodore Roosevelt himself 
(see full-face portrait opposite), Herbert 
Hoover (portrait opposite repays careful 
study), Dwight Eisenhower, and Adlai 
Stevenson (examine press photographs). 

Even shrewd Calvin Coolidge, whose 
eyes when he was at his shrewdest were 
nearly invisible, never claimed that they 
were deep set. His hard-bitten New 
England background enabled him to 
judge immediately which way the wind 
was blowing. Cross-questioned by 
correspondents, he re-told his story 
about the preacher being opposed to 
sin, and then retired from public life. 
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actual sabotage was not officially denied 
by its authors for nearly 24 hours), the 
Pentagon and the F.B.I. announced the 
outcome of a top-level comparison 
between portraits of Lenin and Stalin 
on the one hand, and Bulganin and 
Khrushchev on the other. 

The conclusion seemed inescapable 
that the Russians had not merely 
shortened the American lead but might 
even have drawn level with the United 
States. 

Interrupting himself while briefing 
Dr. Adenauer, the Pope and the 
Finance Minister of Pakistan on the 
lines of policy to be followed by them, 
Walter Lippman wrote an article sug- 
gesting that clear-thinking was desirable. 
Nehru himself, he indicated, was pre- 
pared to face the fact that it was “a long 
time since Monroe.” 

Asked to comment on this suggestion, 
a Foreign Office spokesman in London 
paid a warm tribute to the former 
President. ‘‘We have had,” he said, 
“our differences, notably at the time 
when our forces occupied and partially 
burned Washington, but they resulted 
in a definite clearing of the air. 

“‘But,” he added, “until we have had 
time to study the documents we are not 
in a position to say whether the phrase 
‘long time’ refers to the time elapsed 
since the birth, or since the death, of 
Mr. Monroe. We can only say that the 
discrepancy is considerable.” 

A late message from the Washington 
Embassy gave the figures as 198 and 
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WASHINGTON 

OBODY in New York goes to 

| \ Harlem any more. It’s not 
what it used to be, people say, 

now that the negroes have grown so 
prosperous. Besides, they add incon- 
sequently, you are liable to be knifed 
there. Taking a chance on this, I drove 
in a taxi up to Harlem a few nights ago 
to a bar called the Baby Grand. Pros- 
perity was evident, with the coloured 
ladies all slinky from the pages of Vogue, 
and the coloured gentlemen all swagger 
in tweed caps and_hacking-jackets, 
perching on their bar stools like English 
racegoers on shooting-sticks. And the 
theme of the coloured singer, in his 
morning coat, was appropriately Peace. 

He sang of “Our Father which art in 
Washington” and his great love for 
peace—the Peace in his blood, the 
Peace in his bones, the Peace in his 
soul, the Peace on his brain. But, with 
startling irreverence, he expressed 
doubts as to where and how this peace 
might be found, thumbing through the 
Manhattan telephone directory, and 
tearing its pages to pieces as he sang, 
in a vain and frenzied search for it. 

Now in the America of to-day this 
kind of thing is Not Done. Nowhere 
but in the depths of Harlem could so 
unhealthy an irony be voiced in public. 
For Peace, following Prosperity, has 
become an Article of Faith with the 
American people. Mr. Eisenhower, in 
the first television broadcast of his 
presidential campaign, mentioned it 
twenty-seven times, ranging from “the 
personal kind of Peace that I possess— 
granted to me by the mercy of the 
Almighty,” to the Peace of the World, 
which inspired him, in his inaugural 
pledge, to a kind of poetry: 

“In our quest for an honourable peace 

We shall neither compromise, nor tire, 

nor ever cease. 

To question its validity is thus an act 
of /lése-majesté, strongly smacking of 
sacrilege. 

This America is a somewhat Victorian 
country. Millions of its people live in 
Victorian villas, and among the rest 
Victorian furniture is all the rage. It 
is a polite society, with stern social 
conventions and moral aspirations and 
romantic leanings, now caught up in a 
kind of wave of nineteenth-century 


Wake Up and Dream By 





prosperity, which God is assumed to 
have had a good deal to do with. 
Watching benignly over the elections, 
in the guise of a President, we have seen, 
as it were, the dear Queen herself, in 
the evening of her days—with just an 
occasional whiff of the dear Duke of 
Wellington. There, presiding over the 
Republic, was a kind of constitutional 
monarch reigning in the odour of 
sanctity, whom not even the damnedest 
of Radicals would dare openly contradict 
or displease. 

Thus, outside the Baby Grand in 
Harlem, it has been a velvet-gloved, 
not to say a velvet-handed, election. 
For fear of displeasing the People Mr. 
Stevenson has dared not to question 
peace but only tentatively to propose 
another kind of it. For fear of dis- 
pleasing Majesty he has been toning 
down his drafts: Mr. 
cannot lie, he is merely 


Eisenhower 
‘guilty of a 


‘ 


gross misstatement of fact” ; his “fakery” 
“sinister, 


boils down to no more than 


LORD 





KINROSS 


divisive talk.” For fear of displeasing 
the neighbours large numbers of his 
supporters have not dared to admit that 
they intended to vote for him at all. 

A shocked silence greeted the sug- 
gestion of an adviser that a small boy 
with a pea-shooter be planted in a 
Republican audience, to cause the 
President’s hand to fly to his heart at a 
crucial moment. That would Not be 
the Thing. It has been an election 
almost without jokes. There was one 
about Nixon racing Eisenhower to the 
top of the Capitol steps, on inauguration. 
But it was considered in Bad Taste and 
was not repeated. 

At the end of the Republican Congress 
at San Francisco a covey of Doves of 
Peace was released, as pure and as 
white as Picasso’s. Terror-struck, the 
birds flew hither and thither among the 
banners, then found some way out—all 
but one, which dropped ominously dead 
at the feet of a spectator. The remainder 
of the doves seem to have found their 


‘So we sang the chorus from Atlanta 
to the sea—and it damn near drove 


me crazy. 


way into the branches of the autumn- 
tinted trees of Washington, where they 
coo away happily day and night, lulling 
the people into Peaceful dreams and so 
helping to build up a brave new United 
States of Euphoria. ‘The dead dove is 
never spoken of; these are things one 
Doesn’t Mention; the portent is as 
forgotten as the fact that Dollie, the 
Republican baby elephant, was killed in 
a road accident on its way back from 
the Convention. 


So all America is Feeling Fine. The 
candidates have seldom stopped saying 
how Fine they Feel. Their doctors, for 
ever in confirm these 
feelings of theirs at medical press con- 
ferences: Mr. 


attendance, 


thirteen 
(perhaps an ominous number); Mr. 
Stevenson’s, announcing the fine results 
of a check-up on his patient “from skull 
to toe,” 


Eisenhower's 


and denying Mr. Nixon’s 
ungentlemanly insinuation that he has 
only one kidney (he has two); Mr. 
Kefauver’s, making announcements 
almost hourly: ‘The Senator is suffer- 
ing from respiratory trouble. ‘That’s a 
cold . . The Senator took a throat 
His respiratory trouble showed 
The 
Senator has just been given a shot of 
penicillin 


spray. 
immediate signs of easing 


in the arm.” 

And the People, of course, Feel Fine 
too. “I haven’t seen quite so much 
happiness in a long time,”’ says the dear 
Sovereign, “and you don’t know how 
good that makes me feel . . I don’t 
know of anything that’s more worth- 
while than just to see America having 
a good time.” The New York Times 
writes of America’s “peaceful, dreamy, 
faraway smile of pure contentment” in 
the Presence: ‘“‘rather, some say, like 
the smile of the fourth Martini, rather, 
say others, like the 
sanctified.” 


smile of the 
Smiling it, they vote, or 
don’t vote, either way, secure in the 
feeling that, whatever happens or 
doesn’t, this is the Age of that kind of 
Diamond Jubilee which can surely be 
prolonged for ever. 


Sonnet on Mr. Eisenhower 


KE has not any ailment to declare; 


Dumb is the Senator who needs must try 


To doubt his paranasal normalcy; 


The General doth like an aura wear 


The beauty of his boyhood (save for hair) 


Eyes, ears, lungs, arteries and sternum lie 


Open to all America’s scrutiny, 


The very membrane of the lungs is bare. 


There is no cardiac murmur in the sleep, 


The colon functions of its own sweet will, 


Sedate the measure that his pulses keep. 


In England we should say he is not ill; 


He jumps about as lively as a jeep 


And all that mighty throat is throbbing still. 


Evor 
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Che truth may be that America is 
passing from one age to another—from 
the Benzedrine Age to the Equanil. 
To-day the nation-wide slogan is 
Revax! You see it written up in offices. 
You are lured to a movie which promises 
to be “Exciting! Relaxing!” By your 
hotels you are invited to 


‘ Relax on the long-distance telephone.” 


bedside in 


Relaxation, like Victorian decoration, is 
all the rage—‘‘dynamic relaxation,” as 
a friend of mine, not in the Best of Taste, 
put it. Fulfilling the prophecies of 
Mr. Huxley and Mr. Orwell, it may be 
bought at the drugstore, distilled into 
the blessed, tranquillizing pills of Mill- 
town and Equanil, promising, in the 
words of Life magazine, Nirvana, 
‘calming down the raging personality or 
lifting up those who remain inordinately 
depressed.” 

From the hurly-burly of the driving- 
seat this country is thus slowly but 
surely sinking into the deep, deep peace 
of the twin beds. ‘‘Don’t worry your 
pretty heads about political problems,” 
the politicians say. Are there not thirty- 
five million families with motor-cars, 
forty-three million with refrigerators, 
thirty-nine million with electrical wash- 
ing-machines? Ike or Dick or Adlai or 
Elvis Presley or Billy Graham—what’s 
the difference? What more can Europe 
want from us? Have we not sent them 
Marilyn Monroe? So Ole Man River 
goes rock’n ’n’ roll’n’ himself to sleep. 

“Apathy sanctified by morality,” a 
journalist—rather an 
called it. 


outsider—has 
There has been only one 
basic electoral issue. Is this great big 
slumberous beauty to start waking up 
now? Or is she to sleep on for another 
four years, dreaming in wait for Prince 
Charming 1960? On one thing only all 
are agreed. Peace, in the Equanil Age, 
is secure. 
Peace, it must be 


assumed, with 


Honour. 
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Handy Guide to U.S. Faiths (Supplementary List) 


Separate Union of Old Order 
Conference. 

Founded 1907 by a Mrs. Leash, 
who used to keep small devils in her 
bath, and hit them. Believe in abolition 
of slavery, heaven for virgins, and the 
ultimate downfall of President Grover 
Cleveland. Invariably vote Republican, 
and meet once a fortnight in a haunted 
house in New Jersey. (82 members, not 
counting the otter-hound.) 


Gospel 


Ethical (Reformed) Trumpeters Society. 

An offshoot of the Affiliated Holy 
Buglers, formed in Pasadena in 1927. 
Worship (among other things) Nelly 
Bly, who went round the world in 
seventy-two days six hours eleven 
minutes in 1889. Wear conical hats on 
Sunday, and never eat dry 


(8 members.) 


bread. 


United Free-Will Rally and Independent 
Templars. 

Do not believe in sin, tobacco, or the 
British yoke. Understood to worship a 
pen-and-ink drawing of Artemus Ward. 
Meet at dawn every other Friday at 
Mrs. Edward R. Rimbleberry’s place 
for hymns and coffee. No entrance fee, 
but any old clothes welcome. (/2 
members.) 


Unreformed (Associate) Free Synod. 
Do not wear trousers, earrings, or 


brown felt hats. Eat a little egg custard 
each evening, and believe that the 
Second Book of Kings was written by 
Andrew Jackson. A paramount chief is 
elected every February 3, on a show 
of hands. Practice polygamy, mahjongg, 
knife-throwing, light flirtation, and 
trial by drowning. (5 members, one sick.) 


General Three-Principle Universal Souls. 

Believe in three principles, and won’t 
reveal any of them. Smug as be damned. 
Go to any church that’s handy, usually 
on stilts. Not to be confused with 
General ‘Three-Principle Universal 
Souls Militant. (No statistics available.) 


Billy (Wm. Franklin) Graham's Lot. 

Peripatetic vocalists, instrumentalists, 
and officials, paid or unpaid, dedicated 
to the proposition that the animals 
went in two by two. 


Holy Orthodox Unaffiliated Angels, Ine. 


Founded 1931, by Mr. Hathaway's 


By ALEX ATKINSON 

cousin Cynthia. Meetings once a week 
in Mr. Hathaway’s reconditioned garage 
and rumpus-room, with old-time danc- 
ing, soft drinks, readings from Emily 
Dickinson, and a life 
collection. 
three 


Silver 
After 
angels are 


class. 
Refreshments extra. 
months’ probation, 


granted plastic wings and a book of 


rules, which must at once be returned 
to Mrs. Dobehave (hon. sec.) if anything 
untoward should occur. Outings, 
barbecues, and expert advice on Income 
Tax. Send for free illustrated brochure. 
(109 members.) 










































































Social Predestined Chapel of To-morrow. 
Believe in practically everything, so 
long as it doesn’t interfere with golf. 


Haha Temple of Primitive Latter-Day 
(Pawkee River) Volunteers. 

Something like the Druids, but clean- 

shaven. (124 members, and 2 in Boston.) 


Unaffiliated Cooch City (International) 
Saints. 

Formed last year, by schism from the 
Cooch City (International) Saints (q.v.), 
over an argument as to how sinful 
women’s legs are. Believe in table- 
rapping, the transmigration of souls, 
vice-President Nixon, and flying saucers. 
(16 members, all weil.) 





























A CENT, known also as a penny, only 
42 just qualifies as money. Made of 
bronze and roughly the size of the 
British sixpence, it tends to foul up the 
lining of trouser-pockets and engender a 
false sense of financial security. May be 
used at weddings as a substitute for rice. 
American fathers like to amuse their 
sons by flattening cents under the wheels 
of locomotives. Think of the cent as a 
poor relation of the farthing and you 
won't go far wrong. Useless for tipping. 


AS aristocratic little coin is the dime 
42% (Old French, disme). Originally it 
marked the upper bracket of the “ Five 
and Ten” cent store, or nickel and dime 
corporation, and was often spared by 
buddies for importuning bums (reference: 
Bing Crosby). Don’t write off the dime, 
though. It will still buy a copy of the 
American Daily Worker or half a copy 
of The New Yorker. 
former until the very end of your trip. 
Don’t, please, tip with dimes. 


3ut don’t buy the 


Tourist’s Guide 


to American 


Money 


(Take it with you when you 
go: keep it handy for reference 
when—and this is much more 
likely—you stay at home with 
American films, American 
TV, American musicals and 
horror comics.) 


HE quarter, known as “two bits,” is 

a very useful bit of metal. Its ex- 
change value is about 1s. 9d., so it will 
buy a small cup of coffee or a shot of ink 
for your ball-pen. It will also admit you 
to certain planetaria, museums and 
historic buildings. (Note: America’s 
stately homes are not yet open to the 
public. A pity, but there it is.) Needless 
to say quarters should not be used in 
making gratuity payments. Bell hops, 
bartenders and soda-jerks detest them. 


100 CENTS EQUALS $1 (ONE DOLLAR) 
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(For further information about imports of American television programmes and other aspects 


of the ‘‘American’ Holiday in Britain” movement write to the B.B.C. 


, the 1.T.A., the 


British Publishers’ Association, the Theatre Managers’ Guild or almost anv airfield.) 
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THE nickel or jitney (five cents) is 

nominally and laughably the equiv- 
alent of 44d., and a cute li’l coin it is. A 
nickel would buy a box of matches, but 
American tobacconists prefer to give 
matches away for free (they do, so) rather 
than gum up their cash registers. Nickels 
remain legal tender for sentimental 
reasons and because the United Nickel 
Corporation must eat. Not on any 
account to be used for tipping. 


aennmere eSSteeseeees 


OLLARS, from the German or 

Dutch “ Thaler,” an abbreviation of 
“‘Joachimsthaler,”’ usually come in note 
or bill form. Unfortunately, U.S. law 
won’t let us show a picture of them (nor, 
for that matter, will the Bank of England) 
but they’re really quite handsome in a 
way. The slang for a dollar is a buck, 
probably because it’s the opposite of 
dough. . You can buy a lot of popcorn 
with a dollar. The dollar should never 
be given as a tip. Waiters sneeze at it. 


"THERE are Bills of larger denomina- 
tions, tens, twenties, fifties and so 
on, and these will buy things like steaks. 
For only $20 you can stay overnight at a 
fine hotel and rub shoulders with the 
delegates to some business convention or 
other. But remember, please, that the 
only British people allowed to visit 
America are those who guarantee to 
return with more dollars than they took 
out. It follows that bills for two, five, 
ten, twenty and fifty dollars should never 
be used for tipping A. B.H. 
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THE LAST OF THE AMERICANS 


By J:m:s Fien:m:re Cx«p:r 


CHAPTER | 

T was a feature remarkable in the overseas ventures of 

the Americans that, although their real enemies were, 

in fact, never encountered in the field, none the less 

the toils and dangers of the country in which their air forces 
were quartered were such that an actual engagement with 
the-foe might have appeared as a relief. In the flat counties 
of eastern England the Americans were forced, for their own 
safety, to dwell in impregnable fortresses, hedged round with 
an impenetrable barrier ef barbed wire and security regulations. 

As the last brassy notes of the dawn bugle gave way to the 
sterner sound of Sabres warming up on the tarmac, a little 
party might one day have been observed approaching the 
main gateway of Fort Manston, the main American encamp- 
ment in the south-east. At their head there strode a tall 
corporal, evidently in charge. A single pace behind him 
walked a curious individual, dressed in the blue uniform of 
the Air Force, but of such uncouth and undisciplined aspect 
that it was hard to believe that he and the corporal were 
members of the same force. A bulky suitcase in either hand 
weighed him down until his knees brushed the earth, and, 
not content with this, he wore, slung across his shoulder, a 
brass instrument more in place in a dance-hall than a military 
establishment. Three more airmen brought up the rear. 

As they passed through the gate and on to the turnpike 
that led to the railway, they were joined by a young woman 
who had been standing outside the camp and observing their 
progress. Uttering no more than a conventional “Hi!” she 
fell into step beside the corporal. This sudden apparition 
infected the airman with the trumpet with the liveliest alarm, 
from which, however, he quickly recovered and inquired— 

“Dig that crazy dame, corporal; do you suppose it possible 
that there are any more at home like her?” 

“T guess that to be so, Bud,” the corporal returned, “ never- 
theless, she is actually, despite her looks, a smooth number 
who has volunteered to accompany us as far as London and 
so ward off the onset of the predatory natives with which the 
route is infested.” 

“Well, what do you know?” remarked the airman. But, 
reassured by this explanation, he made no further observation, 
and the party proceeded in silence towards the station. 


CHapTer II 

Let us now leave the corporal and his men, and conduct 
the reader to a street some three-quarters of a mile from the 
terminus at which they are destined to arrive. 

In a mean thoroughfare, where upon each side of the narrow 
fairway closely parked automobiles masked the menacing 
frontages of restaurants and coffee-bars, three men stood as 
if awaiting the appearance of some acquaintance. ‘Two were 
natives, one a man of some fifty years, strong and broad in 
build, and clad in a modest suit of brown cloth, the other 
scarce more than a boy, but for all his youth the more 
arresting of the pair. His coat of grey worsted was embellished 
with velvet and reached to within an inch or so of his knees; 
below this he wore a close-fitting garment of the same material, 


that followed so nearly the shape of his thin legs that the 
kneecaps, the sock-suspenders and even the tops of the socks 
were as clearly marked as if engraved in relief. His hair was 
so cut as to provide a crest above the forehead, while at the 
back it was brushed inwards from both sides until it approxi- 
mated to the appearance of a duck’s back. 

The third man might by his features have been an American, 
though he was apparelled in the manner of the natives, albeit 
rather more colourfully. All three discussed in low tones 
for an hour or so the social problems arising from the presence 
of the American forces in England; then suddenly the younger 
of the natives made a gesture with his finger in the direction 
of Piccadilly. 

“Yanks coming,” he announced. 
league off.” 

“You darned tooting, Sid,’ agreed the seeming 
American. “Let us hope that no one will grab them before 
they get here.” 


“IT can smell them a 


are 


“He raised his hand in the conventional greeting 
of his tribe.” 





“In a short time the Fort Manston party 
been completely overpowered.” 


CHAPTER III 

No sooner had he spoken than the party appeared at the 
end of the street. Stepping forward into their path, he 
raised his hand in the conventional greeting of his tribe. 

Hi, fellows,” he said. ‘* How are tricks with you?” 

“Hi,” responded the corporal. ‘We are bound for the 
station at Liverpool Street, but to be frank with you I begin 
to believe that our guide here is as innocent of knowledge 
concerning its whereabouts as we ourselves.” As he spoke, 
he indicated the young native female, who was now supported 
from the back by the wall of a house and looked out upon 
the world with a lustreless eye, the while her jaws moved 
regularly upon a wad of chewing-gum. 


“Liverpool Street, friend?” the seeming American repeated. 
‘You are as likely this way to come upon Grand Central.” 

“So we had begun to think,” returned the crestfallen 
corporal. 


“One lesson, however, we have gained from our 
predicament, and that is that the trackless labyrinths of this 
jungle may cause to come unstuck even a Limey expert, for 
such this broad maintains herself to be.” 

“She an expert!” retorted Warren, for this was the name of 
the apparent American. “I fear, brother, that, whatever be 
the matters in which she could claim herself to own that title, 
the trustworthy guidance of visiting Americans may hardly 
be counted among them.” 
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As they exchanged these civilities there burst suddenly 
upon the air a sound as terrible as ever met the human ear. 
Beginning with a menacing mutter of drums, it grew into an 
inhuman cry wherein strange distorted scraps of words 
lurked weirdly. The faces of the visitors turned pale. 

“In the name of crying out loud!” exclaimed Bud. ‘‘ What 
have you in this city that makes such music?” 

As if at a predetermined signal, the native female now left 
her post at the wall. ‘Come, fellows,” she urged, speaking 
for the first time since they fell in with the others. ‘‘ We must 
get hep, else assuredly we shall fare no better than a bunch 
of squares.” 

So saying, she darted with unsuspected agility into a dark 
entrance in the wall beside her and descended a flight of 
narrow stairs. Led by Bud, and heedless of the warnings of 
their new friends, the party from Fort Manston followed 
precipitately after her. The eerie sounds rang out with 
increased fury as, somewhere deep in the cellars, a door was 
opened; then it was once again muffled and an uneasy silence 
fell upon the street outside. 

The elder of the two natives looked earnestly down the dim 
well of the stairs. 

“We bust this joint open?” he inquired in his own tongue. 

Warren shook his head. “‘We are but few, Joe,” he replied, 
“and armed only with the coshes and bicycle-chains of our 
tribe. It would be death to pit ourselves against that mob. 
But you, Sid, go and fetch some of Alfie’s boys; and in the 
meantime let us only hope that those guys will survive until 
we can get at them.” 


CHAPTER IV 

The cavern in which Corporal Schmaltz and his men found 
themselves was in a darkness whose near-totality was inten- 
sified by the clouds of acrid smoke that arose from innumerable 
tiny pinpoints of light all around them. The sound they 
had heard from the street came from a raised dais at the far 
end of this room, and was created by the joint efforts of five 
braves armed with an assortment of instruments too horrible 
to describe. 


‘ 


“T do not know,” said Schmaltz, “‘what we have let our- 
selves in for, fellows, but my opinion is that we should do 
well to get to the hell out of here.” 

The others, evidently impressed by his words, began to 
back towards the door; but they had proceeded no more than 
a pace or so when there was an unexpected digression as Bud 
unslung his instrument and, pushing his way to the fore, 
advanced boldly on the dais. 

“Boy!” he shouted wildly. ‘ Dig that solid beat!” 

Schmaltz, too late to arrest his progress, shook his head 
sadly. ‘‘Once he sits in with yonder gang,” he said, “I am 
afraid he is likely to become a gone guy.’’ Looking searchingly 
about him he added, ‘I fear, my friends, that we are out- 
numbered. Our best course will be to take up a position behind 
one of these low tables and defend ourselves as best we can.” 
So saying, he led the way to a table in the corner and disposed 
his meagre force in chairs around it. 

Barely had they established themselves when the natives 
came streaming across the intervening spaces of the floor in 
a determined attack. Invitations and epithets flew about the 
room, and some of the natives, bolder than the rest, came 


speedily to close quarters, laying their hands upon wallets, 
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cap-badges, cigarette-lighters and indeed everything to which 
they could attain. In a short time the Fort Manston party 
had been completely overpowered. 

Powerless to resist, Schmaltz was led by his erstwhile guide 
to a table on the opposite side of the cavern. Casting a back- 
ward glance upon his men, he saw that the natives, flushed 
with victory, were forcing their prisoners to consume gin-and- 
lime and other humiliating drinks, for which, in the revolting 
custom of their tribe, they compelled the Americans to pay. 

“Never mind them, big boy,” his captor admonished him 
harshly. ‘You and me are about to go to some places.” 

“Never!” the corporal exclaimed proudly. 

“Well, as to that, we shall see,’”’ retorted the female. ‘But 
meanwhile what do you say if you and I consume a little 
drink?” 

She made a sign to a native in the background, and in a 
flash two glasses of fiery gin-and-lime were placed upon the 
table between them. The: female picked up one of them 
and held it across the table towards him. The nauseous fumes 
rose to his brain and he reeled with a moment of weakness. 
His senses were on the verge of departure when, with a noise 
like thunder, the door burst open and he beheld the welcome 
figures of Joe and Sid in the doorway. 


CHAPTER V 

A cry of “‘Alfie’s boys!” burst simultaneously from every 
lip, and was answered from without by a menacing snarl as 
the rescuers, urged on from behind by the ever-present 
Warren, advanced to the attack. 
before the 
repeatedly uttering 
people—— 

“Here, I say! Turn it in!” 

Taking advantage of his adversary’s momentary dis- 
comfiture, Schmaltz seized the deadly gin-and-lime from her 


The savage tormentors 
recoiled onslaught of these warlike intruders, 


the peculiar exclamations of their 


hand, and, with a single motion, poured it down her throat. 
The eyes of the treacherous native glazed over, and she fell 
inert into her chair. Meanwhile the combatants struggled 
with unabated fury in the darkness around. Gin followed gin 
with insatiable ferocity. Sid, closing with a powerful blonde, 
rained upon her such a series of port-and-lemons that she was 
already beyond feeling when he dispatched her with a final 
sardine sandwich. But Alfie’s boys were outnumbered, and 
it seemed as if they must in the end be beaten back. 

The next moment Bud was seen to rise to his full height 
upon the dais, brandishing his formidable instrument and at 
the same time shouting a terrible war-cry 

“Give out, fellows!” 

Putting the instrument to his lips, he swept into a savage 
chant which, as it immediately appeared, had the most 
alarming effect upon the combatants of both sides, who 
stiffened into a kind of dementia as they joined with him in 
the menacing ritual— 

One two three o’clock, four o’clock RocK! 
Five six seven o'clock, eight o’clock Rock! 

Seizing advantage of this development, Warren crept across 
the room to where Schmaltz was still too dazed by his recent 
experiences to help himself. 

“Quickly, friend,” he counselled. 
yourself and your party to beat it.” 

Collecting his wits as quickly as he might, the corporal 


* Now 


is the time for 


rounded up his men and they passed unseen through the door 
and into the street. Only when they had put some hundreds 
of yards between themselves and that awful subterraneous 
conflict did one of them venture to speak that which concerned 
them all 

“Say, corporal, what about Bud?” 

But the corporal, in a speech the full reporting of which 
would occupy three pages of this volume, explained that Bud 
had sacrificed himself for their safety and the good name of 
the United States Air Force. “It may be,” he concluded, 
“that in the days when the last U.S. airman has gone and the 
land is given over to those people from whose clutches we 
have just, with God’s mercy, escaped, Bud will still be 
remembered, will perhaps still be playing his trumpet in some 
such savage cellar as that wherein we recently contested. ‘To 
the peoples of England he will remain and symbolize the last 
of the wise race of the Americans.” 

Then, clasping Warren warmly by the hand as his party 
climbed into a taxi for Liverpool Street, he said ‘‘I shall not 
forget what you have done for us, buddy,” and there were 
manly tears in his eyes as they said their last farewells. ‘There 
were more when it was discovered that Warren had stolen all 
their wallets; but with true native chivalry he had allowed 
them to retain their railway-warrants. 


B. A. YOUNG 


... They passed unseen through the door and 
into the street.” 





Curtain Going Up By F. 


HE difference—at any rate in 

America—between a pessimist 

and an optimist is that the 
pessimist is a fellow who writes books 
saying what a terrible state the New 
York theatre is in, while the optimist 
takes in Variety. I have been reading 
the latest brochure on the subject of the 
New York theatre, by one of the leading 
critics, and it is all “For twenty-five 
years the taste for legitimate drama has 
steadily waned,” “the absolute regularity 
of the contemporary American theatre 
toward extinction” and that sort of 
thing. It concludes with the moody 
prediction that the time is coming when 
there will be only two theatres in New 
York, putting on at the 
productions a year. 


most seven 


And then the optimist pops up with 
his copy of Variety and wants to know 
why, if the end is so near, the net profit 
on Damn Yankees to date is $466,403 
and on Fanny $598,895, and why 
Inherit the Wind in its sixty-fourth week 
did $27,500 and Pajama Game in its 
one hundred and_ twenty-sixth week 
$38,600. And even what you might call 
the canaille, he points out, all seem to 
be doing their 
thousand. The 


nineteen and twenty 
current number of 
Variety lists seventeen shows, all left- 
overs from last season, and the only one 
playing to less than twenty thousand 
dollars is a poor wreck of a thing which 
after running for fifty-nine weeks has 
now peti to $18,000. 


There has never been a theatrical 
season in New York, to the best of my 
recollection, when somebody was not 
shouting “Take to the hills, men. The 
doom is upon us,” and yet I have never 
seen a New York theatrical manager 
who was not at least a stone overweight 
and swelling visibly all the time. 

With one thing my pessimist says I 
do agree, and that is that there are far 
too few theatres in New York. ‘The 
shortage has led this year to a con- 
gestion which is putting dark circles 
under many a managerial eye. All over 
the country there are shows waiting 
wistfully for a chance to come into New 
York, but they are all dressed up and no 
place to go. One musical, to raise the 
necessary $300,000 for which devoted 
men must have worked day and night, 
has had to return their money to the 
backers because there is no theatre 
available for it, and others are planning 
to “extend their out-of-town tours,” 
which is a loathsome thing to have to 
do, because it means going farther and 
farther into the red. It is only the rare 
and exceptional hit which does not lose 
its shirt on the out-of-town tour. 

The theatres which have survived the 
drift to television and _ second-run 
movies—there are a dozen of them on 
Forty-Second Street all out of legit 
circulation—are nearly all bunched 
together on Forty-Fourth and Forty- 
Fifth Streets, and this makes playgoing 
in New York one of the less agreeable 
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features of that city’s night life. When 
your taxi has been held up for twenty 
minutes in the traffic block and you 
remember that the author of the book I 
quoted spoke of there no longer being 
any such thing as habitual theatre-going, 
you are apt to laugh one of those 
hacking, mirthless taughs. It is estimated 
by statisticians that every night, from 
the beginning of October, 6,905,674 
pleasure-seekers in taxicabs are trying 
to get into Forty-Fifth simultaneously. 
I would have put the figure higher. 
The New York theatre season always 
starts with two or three timid little pro- 
ductions which, like the daffodils, come 
before the swallow dares and try to take 
the winds of March—or rather early 
October—with beauty. They miss by 
a mile. So far this year we have had 
Harbor Lights, which came off after 
four performances, Six Fingers in a 
Five-Fingered Glove, which did not do 
so well, succumbing after two, and a 
thing called The Loud Red Patrick, 
which as I write is still open for 
business but, judging by the notices, 
not likely to attract the judicious. 
From the hinterland come reports 
that seem to suggest that Auntie Mame, 
with Rosalind Russell starring, is going 
to be the season’s first smash hit. The 
fact that it played to $41,900 in its first 
seven performances in Philadelphia 
indicates something fairly sensational. 
It is a dramatization of a best-selling 
novel by Patrick Dennis and ought to 
be played in London by Beatrice Lillie. 
Another likely entry, Jed Harris’s 
production of Guy Bolton’s drama- 
tization of Henry James’s The Wings of 
the Dove, should be surefire for London. 
With My Fair Lady packing them in 
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at the Mark Hellinger ($69,000 each 
week as regular as clockwork) and 
Separate Tables, The Sleeping Prince and 
The Reluctant Debutante coming along, 
this should be about the biggest English 
season on Broadway for some years. 
Separate Tables has just opened out of 
town, and Variety thinks that “some 
of the heavy British accents should be 
modified.” 

With the costs of production so high, 
most managers now try to get as many 
theatre parties as they can, regardless of 
the fact that even a single theatre party 
so sours the cast that it is rarely that 
one sees a smiling actor these days. 
What happens is that the Society for 
the Discouragement of the Common 
Cold, or whatever it may be, buys the 
house out for the night and then rubber- 
hoses its members into paying thirty 
dollars for a seat. 

This is fine for the impresario, who is 
assured of at least one night’s run, but 
what Max Beerbohm used to call the 
mimes just loathe it. What a mime 
needs to bring the roses to his cheeks 
and the sparkle into his eyes is an 



























































enthusiastic audience laughing uproar- 
iously at every second line, and such an 
audience is rarely found among those 
who have been dragooned by a strong- 
minded Lady President into unbelting 
thirty dollars. The typical member of a 
theatre party is a grim, dangerous- 
looking man who is thinking all the time 
of all the things he could have done 
with those thirty bucks. He sighs a 
good deal from time to time, and when 
not sighing stares gloomily at the stage 
as if the sight of the performers hurt 
him in some tender spot, as it probably 
does. If they win a smile from him, 
they think that he forgets, but he 
doesn’t. Thirty dollars is thirty dollars 
in these hard times. 

I have heard mimes of my acquaint- 
ance speak of theatre-party audiences in 
terms which would have been excessive 
if applied to Colonel Nasser. 

As far as I can see, the same brisk 
lunacy is going to mark the 1956-7 
season, as far as musicals are concerned, 
as has been the feature of the New York 
theatre for so many years. The view 
still prevails that you can make a 
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musical out of anything. Some of the 
latest entrants are musicals based on 
Voltaire’s Candide, Anna _ Christie, 
Grand Hotel and Dear Brutus. Why 
they picked the last-named I don’t 
know, for, as far as I can remember, 
nobody dies in it, and death is the one 
thing the modern musical-maker con- 
siders essential. I cannot think that 
these gay fellows will long overlook that 
Grand Guignol thing where the action 
took place in a lunatic asylum and 
everybody jabbed everybody else’s eyes 
out with darning needles. 

I seem to see that Broadway character 
always known as “Mannie” bounding 
into a manager’s office, having just 
discovered Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. 

“Got something great for you, boy,”’ 
I hear him saying. “It’s a natural. 
Blood, death, torture, it’s got everything. 
Say, listen. Feller shoots arrows through 
feller’s body as he hangs from a hook, 
‘nother feller dashes his brains out 
against the iron bars of his cage. ‘Take 
it from there, kid. With Cole Porter 
lyrics and music and somebody good to 
do the dances, it can’t miss.”’ 





ESSENCE 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


N certain cases, said the Attorney- 

General in the debate on Crown 

privilege, “the public interest in 
national security is greater than in 
the perfect administration of justice.” 
Caiaphas indeed said much the same 
thing two thousand years ago—only a 
Yet who can 
deny its truth? But who is to be the 
judge of what is public security? 
The Minister, say the Ministers. The 
Minister responsible must answer to 
Parliament, said Mr. Boyd Carpenter 
winding up the debate. 
very reasonable. 
examine the 


good deal more crisply. 


It-all sounds 
But then, when we 
debate, we find that 
thirteen Members spoke. Of those, nine 
were back-benchers—some of them like 
Sir Lionel Heald and Mr. Jack Simon, 
back-benchers of the greatest experience 

and they were all disturbed at things 
as they are. Four of them were front- 
benchers—two, the Attorney and Mr. 
3oyd Carpenter, on the Government 
side, two, Mr. Mitcheson and Sir Lynn 
Ungoed-Thomas, on the Opposition 
side, and they were on the whole satisfied 
with things as they are. What then does 
responsibility to Parliament mean? 
What can the electorate or indeed even 


the back-benchers do? All that they can 


— 
vee at U 


Admiral Eden 
at the wheel 


do is to vote out Tweedledee and put in 
Tweedledum. Behind a fagade of party 
strife the reality is that the two front 
benches are united to maintain the 
excessive power of the executive, and 
the Opposition is as little anxious to 
diminish those sweets of office which it 
hopes to enjoy to-morrow as is the 
Government to diminish those which it 
is enjoying to-day. 

To that extent it is a comfort that 
though on the all-important issue of 
foreign affairs both front benches are 
talking a good deal of nonsense, at least 
they are not talking exactly the same 
nonsense. The past scenes crowd in 
upon the memory—Asquith and Grey 
in 1914, Chamberlain before Munich or 
again in 1939, but of such scenes this 
week’s was the least impressive. It is 
certain that never before has a British 
Government taken a step of such 
moment in such a_ higgledy-piggledy 
way with as little assurance that it has 
the support of a majority of the nation 
or having taken as little trouble to get 
that support. 

On Monday the House seemed to 
have risen above party squabble in its 
ardour to pay tribute to the glorious 
heroism of the Hungarians. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd did, it is true, make rather a 
curious job of it. In his announcement 
he spoke only of the Hungarian 
Premier’s promise that the Russians 
would be withdrawn. It was merely, it 
appeared, the accident of a supple- 
mentary question which drew from him 
the admission that in spite of this 
promise the Russians had apparently 
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sent in more troops over the Rumanian 
frontier. That detail apart, the occasion 
was a deeply emotional occasion, and 
Mr. Desmond Donnelly did himself no 
good when he asked whether our con- 
demnation of the Russians in Hungary 
would not have come better from us if 
we had had clean hands in Cyprus. 

But by Tuesday there was a different 
tale to tell. The Prime Minister was to 
make a statement at 3.30. Then the 
news came that he would not make it 
at 3.30. He would interrupt the debate 
at 4.30, as soon as he had done talking 
with the French Ministers, and at 4.30 
there was the statement, which we all 
know, about the ultimata, and then it 
was relevant to meditate on the tragedy 
that this very moment when there was 
hope that the Russians might be with- 
drawing from Hungry should be the 
moment when 
Egypt. 

A weak, vain man, riled at continual 
attacks on his indecision, when he 
makes up his mind to show the world 
that he is firm and to put his obstinate 
foot down, usually puts it down at the 
wrong place. 


we were going into 


Launcelot Gobbo trying 
to play Iago is not an impressive figure. 
But Sir Anthony has at any rate one 
advantage—he has only Mr. Gaitskell 
opposed to him. As Bertrand de 
Jouvenel said, ‘‘When we talk about 
military efficiency we must remember 
that an army has only another army to 
fight against.”” With an almost preter- 
natural cunning Mr. Gaitskell insisted 
on attacking the Prime Minister on the 
only two points on which he was right. 
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He asked the Prime Minister to give a 
pledge that he would not act until the 
House had had a chance to debate the 
matter; but if you are going to act you 
might as well act quickly. There is no 
particular point in dithering around until 
the enemy is ready for you, on the off 
chance that Mr. Walter Elliot may want 
to make a speech. The question was 
rather whether such action was right at 
all. Also Mr. Gaitskell asked the Prime 
Minister to await the result of the 
appeal to the Security Council. But 
again everyone knows that an appeal to 
the Security Council is simply a 
pompous way of doing nothing. 

Mr. Gaitskell was followed by Mr. 
Shinwell with a question of rambling 
incoherence even for a Privy Councillor; 


Captain Selwyn 
Lloyd at the 
paddles... 


but, as usual, it was not until the debate 
had passed down from Rt. Hon. to Hon. 
that it took upon itself any semblance of 
sense. It was Mr. Denis Healey who 
first related the two great crises—that 
of Egypt and that of Hungary. (Mr. 
Healey is alleged to be an ambitious 
man, but if he wishes for a successful 
Parliamentary career he must really talk 
less sense. He also raised the question of 
law.) Major Legge-Bourke had pledged 
his support to the Government in its 
upholding of the rule of law, but Mr. 
Healey asked, as he was entitled to ask, 
exactly what law they were upholding. 

Anyway the House, robbing itself of 
its holidays and its adjournments, had 
by the end of the week given three days 
to this debate, and events have been set 


in train the end of which is not yet. 
But it is still difficult to get a clear 
answer to the questions. What is the 
purpose of the Government’s action? 
and what do they hope to be the result 
of it? According to the Prime Minister’s 
official version our present intervention 
has nothing to do with the general Suez 
dispute. We have gone in to separate 
the combatants and to preserve the 
Canal from destruction in the fighting. 
But if the fighting develops, does 
anyone seriously imagine that the Canal 
will not be damaged?—whether by us, 
by the Egyptians or by the Israeli is 
irrelevant. It is like protecting a powder- 
keg by putting a match to it. 
Lord Hinchingbrooke, the 
Minister’s most vigorous supporter, 
supported him for exactly the opposite 
reasons from those which he himself 
had given. When the troops come 
marching home again, according to Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, after the triumphs of 
their proudest hour, they will come back 
having imposed an international solution 
of the Suez question. (It is a curiosity 
of the Prime Minister how often those 
who support him support him by 
assuming that he is not telling the truth.) 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Prime 


American Crossword 


ACROSS 


His other name lives for ever in this context. (8) 

Marciano and Moore hugging a river in Tennessee? (6) 
G.I. and a mixed-up kid make up to a tragic daughter. (5) 
N. A. dynamos fused in a comedy act (as billed). (4, 1, 4) 
Girl of this off-beat sombre lilt came from the wilds. (10) 
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start. (5) 








‘Twain’s was abroad. 
Junior gets that darn song wrong. (8) 


They play with dolls. (4) 

These gentlemen prefer blondes. (7) 

As frequent in Hollywood as in Araby. (7) 

If New, not here. (7) 

French member of the famous Knickerbocker family. (7) 
Where a fidgety boy goes to in the morning. (4) 
Another tragic daughter; sounds like a Twain creation. (10) 
E.g. Cal. Coolidge’s. (9) 

Little thanks to Kefauver, Eisenhower, Stevenson for a 


Gh, 5) 


Down 


Frontier committee of summary jurisdiction. (9) 
Mass. witch-hunting centre. (5) 
Such activity attracts 1 down. (10) 
A heavyweight has left the dance town. (7) 
A notable one separated freedom from slavery. (4) 
Cnut taken all of a heap gets the sea lit up. (9) 
President, actress, censor. (5) 
Tammany tyrants. (6) 
English duke, if beheaded, becomes American one. (10) 
A sort of Cinderella who went to a ball. (9) 
Evens on a good man—not quite last week’s betting. (9) 
Sounds like the money they make in Texas. (6) 
Everyman, to his fellow, said Lincoln at Gettysburg. (7) 
Pilgrim or ex-Etonian Father? (5) 
Roosevelt New Dealer equal to a hundred Ikes? (5) 
Goes with a swing, this commentator. (4) 

Solution next week 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Adams to Ziegfield 


The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature. James D. Hart. Third 
Edition. Oxford University Press, 60/- 

HIS work of reference, in its 
quiet way, really poses the whole 
brutal question: what does it 
mean to be an American? At first 
glance a “companion” to American 

Literature might be thought the same 

sort of animal as a “companion’”’ to 

English Literature; but a brief com- 

parison of the two shows that it is 

nothing of the sort. 

To give a simple example, if you look 
up “Furies” in the Oxford Companion 
to English Literature you are told about 
the Eumenides; but if you look up 
“Furies” in the Oxford Companion to 
American Literature you will find no 
reference to those avenging deities. 
Obviously the Furies operate just as 
much in America as they do in England, 
yet, although they have become part of 
English literature in spite of their Greek 
origin, the Furies have apparently not 
been incorporated into the literature of 
the United States. 

Of course the answer to this is that, 
in one sense, English Literature “con- 
tains’ American Literature. If an 
American wants to look up the Furies 
he does so in the Companion to English 
Literature, since English Literature is 
all part of his stock in trade. But in 
another sense there certainly exists a 
native American Literature that has 
grown up with little or no reference to 
Europe—even with a certain aversion 
from things European—aliterature which 
includes some of the best things that 
have come out of the Western Continent. 

‘The dilemma which faces an American 
writer appears to be the choice between 
the traditions of European culture and 
the everyday realities of American life. 
Henry James and T. S. Eliot clearly 
chose the former, but had to come to 
England to do it. A whole crowd of 
people can be found in these pages who 
chose the latter. 

Now, one can readily understand the 
late nineteenth-century American writers 


who decided that it was no good following 
a worn-out, almost invisible track, 
which was all that remained of the 
English tradition. Some, it is true, have 
always made it their business to come to 
Europe, and, so to speak, bring with 
them their own national vitality. -How- 
ever, this was the period when a truly 
American literature also began to be 
built up. But if faces were to be turned 


away from Europe there would in- 

evitably be some awkward results. 
The most ominous consequence of 

looking inward was an unavoidable pro- 


vincialism. ‘Turning over the pages of 


this volume one cannot help feeling 
that at least half the authors’ names 
here might have been omitted without 
serious loss. Indeed the very bottom 
of the barrel seems to have been scraped. 
After all, it sets out to be ““A Companion 
to American Literature” not “A Guide 
to Current American Writers.” 

And yet if American Literature is to 
look inward—and one’s sympathies are 
largely with those who think it should 
can this provincialism be avoided? The 
fact is that American literary criticism, 
apart from Mr. Wilson, Mr. Trilling, 
Mr. Dwight Macdonald and a very few 
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others, is almost non-existent. Any 
English provincial paper can produce 
hacks to write reviews who have at 
least some general picture, however 
feeble, of what literature is about. The 
same thing in America is, as often as not, 
handed over to some columnist 
probably quite a good journalist in his 
own way—who never seems to have 
read a book in his life, except perhaps 
Jack London’s White Fang. 

Don’t imagine that I wish to encour- 
age in America those dreadfully serious 
literary studies that emerge from the 
American universities. All that is 
needed is a hard core of people who 
have read a few books, and thought 
about them, and formed their 
opinions. 

How much is The Oxford Companion 
to American Literature going to help? 
At times one feels a bit doubtful. Was 
it a good idea to give three-quarters of 
a column to Gone With the Wind? Is 
General Beauregard really worthy ot 
inclusion, just because he opened fire 
on Fort Sumpter? If ‘‘jingoism’’ may 
be justly attributed to “after the mid- 
nineteenth century in U.S.,” surely the 
original English comic song should at 
least be mentioned. ‘The Quartering 
Act, the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and Prohibition, interesting subjects in 
themselves, seem all a little beside the 
point in a volume dealing with literature. 

However, there it is. If American 
Literature is to stand by itself it must 
probably have its own particular non- 
literary pillars of support. ‘The Revo- 
lution, the Civil War, the Presidents, and 
so on. There is an instructive chrono- 
logical table at the end, showing literary 
and social history side by side. ‘The 
overwhelming triumph of Romanticism 
in America, from first to last, cannot 
fail to strike the reader. 

ANTHONY POWEL! 


own 


A Star Looks Back 


Sunshine and Shadow, the Autobio- 
graphy of Mary Pickford. Heinemani, 
25/- 

No more curious example of how 
modern publicity affects its victims 
could be found than the behaviour of 





Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
on their honeymoon; having been nearly 
murdered by fan-worship they escaped to 
Germany, where the loneliness of being 
unrecognized drove them to the American 
zone for restorative adulation. 

The prop of a penniless family, 
Miss Pickford (née Gladys Smith) was 
on the boards at five, and arrived on 
Broadway at fourteen. In New York 
she soon became the star of the Biograph 
Studios, where films were unscripted 
and made in two days. ‘These early 
adventures are described with zest, and 
should interest all students of the cinema; 
in the later chapters the reader may 
weary of Miss Pickford’s three marriages, 
her income and her unashamedly senti- 
mental view of life. Had she the right, 
she asks gravely, to cut off her hair? 
‘Those saddened by this vandalism will 
be cheered to know that her curls are’safe 
in two American museums.  E.0.D.K. 


Time for a Tiger. 


Anthony 
Heinemann, 13/6 


Burgess. 

Nabby Adams, police-sergeant in an 
imaginary Malay State, cursed with an 
insatiable thirst for cold beer (the “ Tiger”’ 
of the title), accompanied always by the 
clanking anti-rabies medal of his dog 
Cough, is six feet eight in height: a 
fact of which we are reminded slightly 
too often. Fenella, the schoolmaster’s 
golden-haired highbrow wife, fascinated 
by this “Prometheus with the eagles of 
debt and drink pecking at his liver,” 
attempts to reform and educate him by 
reading aloud the whole of The Waste 
Land. Her audience includes the 
unhappily-married Corporal Alladad 
Khan, whom she advises on his marital 
troubles. (Husbands may be surprised to 











G. H. VALLINS 


We record with regret the 
death of G. H. Vallins, a skilful 
and versatile writer of verse 
parodies in Punch since 
1944. His range extended from 
Chaucer to Eliot; his last contri- 
bution—a Tennyson—appeared 
two weeks ago. 











learn that “A woman sometimes wel- 
comes a blow on the face. She always 
knows when it is deserved.’’) 

Mr. Burgess’s first novel gives evidence 
of a lively talent, with an odd note of 
melancholy sounding occasionally from 
below the rapid colloquial surface of his 
style. J. M-R. 


This Delicious Land: Portugal. 
Noéle Kelly. Hutchinson, 25/- 
Portugal sounds indeed, in Byron's 

words, a “delicious land.”’ It was once 

the centre of a successful empire; to-day 
it has only two cities to compare in 
population with a satellite town of 

Manchester. It has never known an 

Industrial Revolution; it remains obstin- 

ately content with ancient ways. It is a 

land of violent history: of King Pedro 

who exhumes his murdered queen and 
bids his court pay homage to the corpse. 

It is the land of Catherine of Braganza, 

who was “flung into a man-of-war and 

taken to Portsmouth by the Earl of 

Sandwich”: Catherine, who unhappily 

married Charles II and _ triumphantly 

returned home, after his death, to be 

Queen Regent of Portugal and fight the 

King of Spain. Portugal (as we know 
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from Burlington House if not from 
Alcobaga) is a land of splendid art; it is 
also a land of romantic scenery, unctuous 
food and engaging people: a country to 
inspire the traveller and the writer. One 
could wish that Lady Kelly’s style had 
more nearly matched her enthusiasm; 
but there are many pleasant moments in 
her book. +. ee 


AT THE PLAY 


The Good Woman of Setzuan 
(RoyaL Court) 

HE Brecht balloon has been soaring 

pretty freely lately, but it is unlikely 

to be puffed any higher on account 
of The Good Woman of Setzuan, a 
pretentious charade which makes three 
hours seem so long that one not only 
openly consults one’s watch but begins 
to hold it anxiously to one’s ear. And 
this, incredibly, although Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft is on the stage almost the whole 
evening. 

But there is little even she can do in a 
folktale with a solitary message, that if 
you are born in the gutter it is very hard 
to be good—a thought which must have 
occurred independently to the toiling 
masses of East Berlin. Lest our social 
consciousness should grow any less 
objective, the play is broken up into 
fifteen scenes; and the calculated process 
of disintegration is furthered by an 
invisible orchestra twanging crazily to 
songs of the utmost banality and to the 
platitudinous asides in which Dame 
Peggy has to comment on the difficulties 
of avoiding wickedness. 

The good-hearted prostitute is not a 
new figure in drama. ‘This one, for a 
kindness to three fuddy-duddy gods on 
a virtue-spotting tour, is able to set 
herself up as a tobacconist, and is 
instantly beset by parasites (human), 
including a young pilot who pretends 
marriage. In self-defence she imperson- 
ates an imaginary cousin, a ferocious and 
dishonest man of business who mercilessly 
puts everyone to work, and quickly grows 
rich. A symbolic dichotomy, no doubt, 
if not an indicative symbiosis; but it is 
terribly dull going, except for a touching 
interlude between Shen Te and _ her 
lover, sitting under a tree in the rain, 
anid the trial scene at the end, when she 
confesses her duplicity to the gods. 

Eric Bentley’s translation may have 
lost something of the original, but that 
cannot explain the absence of a single 
arresting thought. George Devine has 
avoided the squalor inherent in the 
whole thing, in a simple production 
using bamboo poles and sliding mats; 
I do not see that he could have done 
it any better. With Peter Wyngarde, 
Peter Woodthorpe, Joan Plowright, Esmé 
Percy and others in a large cast he plays 
a village character as well as the piece- 
meal shallowness of the charade permits. 
As for Dame Peggy, she has seldom 
done so much with so little, but it is a sad 
waste of her talent. Eric KEown 
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AT THE PICTURES 

Harvest—House of Secrets 
IMPLICITY, extreme simplicity, 
sometimes gets an undeserved 
respect from people who assume 
that there must be more than meets the 
eye and don’t want to be accused af 
failing to see it. Again, there is a curious 
idea that a very simple rustic story is in 
some way morally better and nobler than 
a complicated urban one. I don’t think 
it is either of these esthetically irrelevant 
considerations that makes me approve of 
Regain or Harvest (Director: Marcel 
Pagnol); yet one or two other critical 
reactions appear surprisingly cool, and so 
perhaps... But no: I know I honestly 
enjoyed the film before beginning to think 
about why I enjoyed it, and I think it 

will please a great many other people. 

It was made before the war, but is now 
being shown here for the first time. The 
focus of the story (from the novel by 
Jean Giono) is a ruined, almost deserted 
village in Provence. Almost deserted: 
of the three people who are still there at 
the beginning of the film one, the old 
blacksmith who made the ploughshares, 
is just being fetched away to live with his 
son. The remaining two are Panturle, 
who lives by poaching, and an old woman 
whose husband was killed in the collapse 
of the well that drove everybody else 
away from the place. : ; 

Other principal characters are 
Gédémus, a travelling knife-grinder, and 
Arsule, a young woman café entertainer 
he rescues when she is left stranded by 
her partner. He looks after her, though 
she has to pull his cart, and on their 
wanderings they pass near the village 
and save Panturle from drowning. She 
goes back to the village with Panturle, 
lives with him, and they are happy. 
From this spark the village life revives. 

This, no more, is the basis of the story, 
though it is also suggested that there is 
some significance in their being led to the 
district not by chance but as a result of 
being scared by the distant apparition of 
the old woman. The quality that makes 
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Arsule—OrRANE DEMAZIS 


the whole thing so satisfying is hard to 
pin down: it is a combination of pictur- 
esque character, feeling for place, and 
odd, interesting detail. Fernandel 
appears as the knife-grinder, and here he 
is a victim of his own later reputation— 
the audience is full of people who at once 
laugh at all he does and says as they 
would at a comedian, which jars the 
mood. It is undeniable too that the con- 
vention is sometimes theatrical: there are 
one or two little scenes that seem to have 
been staged, not lived. And yet the 
general impression remains, of endearing, 
convincing reality. 


House of Secrets (Director: Guy 
Green) is a good, exciting thick-ear crook 
melodrama. In theory there is no reason 
at all why Technicolor and VistaVision 
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Gédémus—FERNANDEL 


|Harvest 


Panturle—GasritL GABRIO 


should make any difference to this kind 
of work, but somehow they do. The 
scene is for the most part Paris, and the 
photography (Harry Waxman) is often 
very attractive indeed. 

The plot involves a confusion of 
double-crossing, but is mainly concerned 
with the international police, on one side 
(“Scotland Yard with the U.N. touch,” 
as one official roguishly explains), and a 
counterfeiting gang with very large ideas 
on the other. The hero (Michael Craig) 
shuttles between them because, as the 
double of a dead member of the gang, he 
is induced to act as undercover man for 
the police. ‘There are several admirably- 
done fights—I liked the moment when a 
clouted adversary in falling sliced off the 
light-bulbs round an actress’s dressing- 
room mirror, bang-bang-bang—and one 
is helped to keep track of what is happen- 
ing by that useful device of having it 
summarized for one of the characters. 
“Run over it again for me,” says the 
hero, at just about the point where the 
audience would feel inclined to make this 
request ... Far from important, but of 
its kind very effectively entertaining; 
and visually full of unexpected pleasure. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London: the Royal Performance 
film, The Battle of the River Plate, of 
which more next week, and with it the 
very pleasing French short, The Red 
Balloon. Bus Stop (31/10/56) and The 
King and I (26/9/56) continue. 

After all this time, The Fiends or Les 
Diaboliques (14/12/55) is among the new 
releases. Another is Attack! (24/10/56). 

RICHARD MALLetr 





ON THE AIR 
Lucy, Gracie, Joan 
et al 
MITATION, the sincerest 
form of flattery, is good for 
box-office, circulation and 
viewing figures. For years 
Sundays have been brightened 
by those two nimble copy-cats 
the Observer and the Sunday 
Times: it become an 


our 


has 
amusing parlour game to spot 
similarities in make-up and 
character development, to 
match the reviews, profiles, ral 
sporting 
nail sketches of one great 
Sabbath organ with those of 
its competitor. For 
Americans have been 
tained by the competitive 
conformity of the big television 
networks. If one of them hits 
the jack-pot of popular 
approval with a hot gospeller, gospellers 
of commensurate heat are signed on by 
its rivals; if one of them rocks the town 
with a Liberace, an Elvis Presley or a 
performing dog, the talent scouts show 
up with facsimile reproductions as if by 
magic. It is a great game. 

In Britain we are able to share in this 
fun through dollar imports of TV films 
We can sample three domestic comedy 
teams that are identical triplets—the 
B.B.C.’s “I Married Joan” and “The 
Burns and Allen Show”’ and the I.T.A.’s 
“T Love Lucy.”’ Gracie, Lucy, and Joan 
gals, dizzy blondes who have 
married happily and settled down in 
comfort, security and a_ respectable 
neighbourhood. They are ageless, the 
church clock stands at ten to three and 
there is always a snack in the ice-box. 
They represent the American ideal of 
cute femininity. Everybody loves them, 
humours them, laughs at their goofy 
experiments with thought, the English 
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language and the daily round. 
unencumbered by children. 


They are 


‘*Have you got a letter for me, dear?”’ 
Mr. Gracie (Mr. Joan or Mr. Lucy). 

‘“Why, sure. How about ‘B’?”’ 

ope 

‘If you don’t like it you can have 
P’ or ‘X’. What d’you want it for?” 

‘A letter, silly girl, a written 
munication.” 

‘** But why should I write to you, dear, I see 
you every day. There’s no point in writing.” 

‘‘From somebody else.” 

‘Darling! D’you think I would be mean 
enough to steam open your correspondence?” 

‘*No, of course not. I mean are there any 
letters?” 

**Who’s 
woman?” 

‘There’s nobody.” 

““You must be on very familiar terms to 


call her Else . 


com- 


this Another 


somebody else? 


This isn’t authentic crosstalk (merely 
slice from a script I had thought of sub- 
mitting), but the style is roughly that of 


Joan Davies car 
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the three harebrained witches, 
and it is this kind of thing that 
viewing multitudes 
giggling week after week. 
hese domestic comedy 
series are put together with 
skill. They are neat, 
snappy, wholesome and cheer- 
ful, and they gleam with 
professional technical polish 
By comparison our home-made 
serials are unbearably slow and 
stuffy. ‘The Groves and other 
social groups limp from jest to 
crisis and crisis to jest, creaking 
in every joint. The production 
potters and stumbles so heavily 
that the viewer is always 
mentally prepared for the sud- 
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descent of a 
safety curtain or an announce- 
ment requesting the owner of 
PC1212 to report to the 
box-office. But—and it is an 
enormously important but—at 
half of the troubles of the British 
arise from worthy, ambitious 
attempts to enrich the texture of these 
fragments of lightweight drama. The 
Americans stick to a simple conventional 
formula. ‘Their comedy teams are all 
drawn from the same age-group and 
niche; they steer clear of experi- 
ment and win all their laughs by harping 
on one joke and in one key. A hundred of 
these films will tell you nothing about 
the basic humour of family life, for they 
avoid reality, the clash of character and 
personality, and the impact of the extra- 
mural world upon individual behaviour. 
With all their faults, therefore, the 
Groves and Greaves and Grooves offer 
entertainment that is much more praise- 
worthy and sometimes more rewarding 
They are not afraid of “character” 
and pathos, of social problems and social 
trends. They make us wince, but there 
at least the promise of better things 
BERNARD HoLLOWwoop 
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ROOK TAKES PAWN 


MAN WINDS WATGH 





YES, HE’S WINDING his watch as he plays. ‘That’s 


the marvel of the self-winding Swiss watch. It 
never forgets it needs winding. It picks up its 
own power from the smallest movement of 
your wrist. Can’t get overwound: or unwound. 
And because the mainspring keeps an even 
tension, this watch stays superbly accurate. 
Take it off at 
the jewelled-lever still 


You never have to wind it. 
bedtime if you like 
ticks faultlessly till morning! 


Ask any good jeweller to show you the 


self-winding Swiss Watch--in styles for 


women as well as men. See, too, all the 


other great Swiss models — water-resistant 


and_ shock-resistant watches, calendar 


watches, chronometers and chronographs. 
Whatever kind of 


watch want, 


you the 


Swiss have made it— 


superlatively ! 


Time is the art of the Swiss 


TCH, 
y Mg 


Swiss FEDERATION OF 


WATCH MANUFACTURERS 


Switze®™ 





Your jeweller's knowledge 
is your safeguard 


Go to a jeweller, who provides 
vicing. Then you're certain of 
advice—not only when 


Swiss watch but all through 





you choo 
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mind 
jolt handlerg 


chang" 





“This Falernian is not much good. I wish 


I lived in the 20th Century then | 


could drink South African Wine’ 











“Thanks Daddy - it’s 
JUST what | wanted” 


GIVE THE GIFT 
THAT BRINGS HAPPINESS 
EVERY DAY 


JUNIOR BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 


There ts a Phillips Bicycle or 
Tricycle that will bring joy to 
every age of girl or boy. All in 
beautiful flamboyant colour 


finishes and on ATTRACTIVE N u si B ye fs “sale N 


E.P. TERMS. 


write for /( Uf 
rite | { 
fll colene . Fy \ OA ae 3 4 : = for 20 


folder to: " 
“ABDULLA - MAKE THE BEST VIRGINIA CIGARETTES ¢ 


PHILLIPS cveeas LIMITED + BIRMINGHAM 40 
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 *PRESTEX’ recon. TIMERS REPRESENT 
Ay TODAY’S BEST STOP-WATCH VALUE 


8 Se Very ccempetitive prices have been achieved without 
‘ be any lowering of the high PRESTEX standard. Preci- 
M U M M Ss Ag sa, sion-built and tested to satisfy the exacting demands of 
Se ay 4 ¥ et Science and Industry, PRESTEX Timers have set a 

: new standard-—and value—whilst the —" dupli- 


hh ca cation of parts aids speedy, efficient airs. ‘They're 
T } : E s n 3 —— worth testing 
WORD! 


PRESTEX  Precision-tested 


Stop-Watches are available 


taioet Ps argent Sp Wath KW Precision-tTested | LIEBFRAUMILCH 
Suppliers. E 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET TO STOP-WATCH 
PRESTONS LIMITED 


STOP-WATCH DIVISION, BOLTON, LANCS. 





he excellence of their much efteemed 
By appointment 


= Effence of Anchovies ftands unrival- 


on 


led today which ifn’t bad going becaufe 
that’s what it faid on the original label. After nearly 


If this fine wine—with the 


two centuries your gourmet of today is ftill loyal —@}'riangular label—isn’t on your wine 
- ‘ pee ; |merchant’s list please write for nearest 
The trés sec Champagne JOHN to the original makers . supplier to Percy Fox & Co., Ltd., 


38, King William St., London, E.C.4 


URGESS |) fseontas sic. 








& SON LTD 
= whose Anchovies in Oil or 
FORA DAY or STAY in LONDON Re brine, Genuine Anchovy Paste 


S and Essence of Anchovies are 
sold by the best grocers 
NS everywhere. 
ALOWYCH,W.C.2 on eee Se eee 
The Venue for busi- 

ness and social meet- 
Ny ings, receptions, etc. 
contort ‘500 med First-class restaurant 

u 4 li q 

ernly appointed bed- 7" &'!/ room 








Twixt City and West 
End. Accessible to 


ae Pp # ae ope (REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 
rochure . ee . 


sre | | as | dh em | SANDEMAN 
“| | eo - N-<s@ | SCOTCH WHISKY 


i} Telegrams: 











The 
King of 


eee han nie 3 : 2 | N | alae bape Ne era =a Seen me aie aeteieneniee : Wh isk ies 
DUST, DAMP&.FOG | ; | : 

from 
WINDOWS & DOORS 
WOOD OR angie... ~ 








Glassware of this calibre ensures a memorable 
occasion whether the hostess be grave or gay, 
formal or informal, The Stuart signature 
endorses the clear, sparkling beauty of each 
example of superb British craftsmanship. 
PLASTIC FOAM WEATHER STRIP 
with 101 USES in the HOME, 
GARAGE, OFFICE & WORKSHOP. 
Just press it on to make doors and windows 
draught and dust proof. Stops rattles too. 
No nails—no screws—no tools required—it 
is self-adhesive. Use * Stick-a-seal’ to seal, 
reduce noise, or protect walls and furniture. 
5 5 (ine. P.T.) for 20ft. large economy roll at 
Hardware Shops, or write to 
SEALDRAUGHT LIMITED 
He) 229 Regent Street, W.I. Tel: REG 105! 6 


An associate Company of Hurseal Ltd. ss ses P SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH 
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Flying is quietest, most luxurious in 


TWA SUPER- C5» CONSTELLATIONS 





DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


NTTTITTTTTT TITTLE Leh 


most welcome gift of all! 


All First Class seats on 
20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 


TWA Super-G’s are sleeper 





seats. Lie back in the lap 





of lucury and enjoy your 
flight to the USA 


youve got to \be good 
to be in business 100 genie | meee rola 


For full details of TWA services see vel agent or call TWA. 


The Foden FGD 4, 6-7 cu. yd. DUMPER, 
famous everywhere for its performance and 
reliability, is powered either by 4 cylinder 
two-stroke or 5 cylinder oil engine. 


1856 -1956 





FODENS LTD., SANDBACH, CHESHIRE 
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Communication 


There are men, we are told, who use gold-plated telephone receivers. Every time 

they lift them they lift lead. Electrical communications as we know them would be 

impossible without lead. Complex and delicate instruments and valves used 

in transmitting sound have lead in their vital soldering. Telephone and telegraph and 

television cables are sheathed in lead. By any electrical standards, lead is more precious than gold. 


The people who know about this invaluable metal are Associated Lead. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD Hp 


MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


LONDON RPEWLASTES CHESTER 
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‘‘The contents of a gentleman’s cellar 


should include at least a bottle or two of 


Heavenly Cream 
Sherry” # 


It was in 1821 that Mr. John Wm. Burdon 

first laid down the soleras from which 

sherry was regularly supplied to the Spanish 

Royal Household and from which now 

comes Heavenly Cream, a sherry ‘‘so well 

conceived as to be the master of all others’’ 
“ The Sherry with the tassel”’ 


Bottles 27/6: Half-bottles 14/3 


Shipped by Coleman & Co. Ltd. Norwich 


tees. 


1956 








ALL OVER THE WORLD 


WHERE GOOD TASTE 





& PLEASURE MEET 





_ problems 
here 


minster B ink 


menage forme Champagne 
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iV balance oO 


the first English bank 


, and that Is yet anot 
You should bank with the 


WESTMINSTER 





ANK I 





Dry Monopole ' 











¥ 
re] 
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For the finest furniture and fabrics, traditional or modern in style, for tasteful accessories, for everything for the home — tt 
just three words ‘Harrods of Knightsbridge’ where furnishing is so easy, deferred terms are so favourable. Telephone SLOar 


tae eS 
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when one considers how much time the modern housewife spends in the kitchen—to have 

so many things made from stainless steel; it makes the rather dreary job so much easier. 
steel is kept clean simply by washing in warm soapy water and wiping with a cloth or leather. 
“* Staybrite” 


Stainless 


stainless steel is still the ideal metal for the modern kitchen as it was 
twenty years ago and now many new things are available. 


If you are unable to obtain just what you want, let us know and we 
will send a list of names and addresses that may help you. 


FIRTH-VICKERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
Telephone: Sheffield 4205] 
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BEST THING ON YOUR “(A man cannot make him laugh; 
rg Y g 
r.v.! —but that’s no marvel; 
A R.E.A.L. Plinth Light on top of he drinks no wine.” 
your T.V. Set brings an instant relief 
from eyestrain without interfering 
with the brightness of the picture. It 
provides a soft, mellow light that 
whilst unobtrusive—is just sufficient 
to combat the disturbing effect of 
viewing a screen on a background of 
total darkness. 


SHAKESPEARE (‘ HENRY IV’) 


The Plinth, too, is a delightful form 
of decoration for any room, and forms 
economical subdued li_ hting for halls, 
corridors and stairways—for it re- 
quires only a 15 watt lamp. 


Finished in a choice of Pastel Cream; 
Gilt Lustre; Eggshell Black; Pastel i HE 


Blue or Pastel Rose—and FOUR NEW 


CONTEMPORARY COLOURS: Willow —™ 
Green; Cherry Red; Dove Grey or Ly . 
Citron Yellow. Each Plinth with shock- Ss 7 REX SHERRY MARLBOROUGH PORT 
proof porcelain lampholder, heavy e e e e peel) sai : ‘ 
pressed glass diffusing plate and three a 20/- per bottle & 19/- per bottle 
yards of flexible cord. in = 
PLINTH LIGHT @, % KING’S VAT SCOTCH (yi) FLEURIGNY FRERES 
f CHAMPAGNE 22-- per bottle 


"2 WHISKY 36/- per bottle 
Pat. No. 659.876 yi: 
Our current Price List will be sent with pleasure on request 


The R.E The R.E.ALL. DAVID SANDEMAN & SON LTD 


ALL. 
STANDARD PLINTH JUNIOR PLINTH 
114” dia. at base 6)” dia. at base 64 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Tel D W hall 6937-9 
36/9 Tax Paid 28/- Tax Paid ane Ryne 
at the corner of St. James's Street opposite St. James's Palace, and at 





* 53-59, MILLER ST., GLASGOW, C.1 





MOST GOOD ELECTRICAL AND RADIO STORES CAN SUPPLY ss, Sani deletes. aaa ae 


Established 1821 








Issued by Rowlands Electrical Accessories Ltd., R.E.A.L. Works, BIRMINGHAM 18, ENGLAND 





FOR A *‘WARMA’” HOUSE AT LESS COST! 


LYUMIIL 


WARMA 


PARAFFIN HEATER 


With the wonderful Stainless ‘Steel-Heat’ Burner 


GIVES INTENSE ODOURLESS 
RADIANT AND CONVECTED HEAT 


- 


% 
= 








gas or electricity 


No matter how high the price of coal, 
Paraffin is still 


you can have a Warma house at less cost. 

cheap and the Warma gets the greatest possible heat from 

it. The Warma is portable, and can be controlled to give 

just the degree of warmth you require. The most efficient 

and economical source of heat on the market to-day. 
Send now for our descriptive leaflet. 


os00e, 


400808. 


Ineo 


KZ 
V4 


Mm 


FOR THE BEST RESULTS WE RECOMMEND 


REGENT LUMINITE GREEN 


PREMIUM PARAFFIN 
- & PARSE APR: SOS alT eS... Steer ODOURLESS - SILENT - SIMPLE - SAFE 


London Showrooms : 7 Roval Arcade, Old Bond Sircet, WA 











A powerful weapon in the fight against 


CATARRH & BRONCHITIS 


STATISTICS SHOW that, in Britain alone, some 16,500,000 work- 
ing days are lost every year because of bronchitis. This complaint, 
like catarrh, attacks people of all ages and in all sorts of occupations, 
and it is no wonder that research workers have spared neither time 
nor money in the quest for more effective treatment. Oral vaccination 

the taking of vaccines by mouth—is today recognized as one of the 
best ways to fight catarrh, bronchitis, and other similar ailments, and 
Lantigen ‘B’ is a vaccine which has been developed specially for this 
purpose 

What Lantigen ‘B’ does for you 


Lantigen ‘B’ is prepared by skilled bacteriologists under medical 
direction. Although a vaccine, it is NOT injected, but taken in water 
like ordinary medicine. Acting on the vital tissue cells it encourages 
the natural protective forces of the body to counteract the invading 
microbes responsible for bronchitis and catarrh, and neutralizes the 
germ poisons they produce. Lantigen ‘B’, which ts equally suitable for 
children, costs only a few pence a day for ihe recommended treatment, 
and can be purchased for 25/9 a bottle. Free leaflet from chemists 
or from Lantigen (England) Ltd., Pinewood, Bagshot, Surrey. 


Jantigen B 


ORAL VACCINE TREATMENT 





al 


Ee 


Over 5,000,000 bottles of Lantigen sold 

















Particular 
people 
use 


Mouth Wash 


YOUR CHEMIST 
SELLS IT 


A BOTTLE 
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BLEAK to COSY 


without extra heating 





What's for your household this winter? Siberian chills or extra 
warmth everywhere? Fibreglass COSYWRAP insulation can 
change the outlook overnight. COSYWRAP acts like a teacosy 
and keeps your home warmer without extra heating. Lay strips 
of it between the ceiling joists in your attic. So easy! So do it 
yourself. So cheap! Only about £8 for a lifetime of cosy winters. 


Ask your ironmonger, store or builder’s merchant for full details. 


FIBREGLASS 
COSYWRAP 


... and there are, of course, 
numerous Fibreglass applications for industry. 


| FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. PHONE : ST. HELENS 422 





/ 


\) ul bé % yy, ay Z SS - a — 
GES OMe y % f 7 
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The ‘Ridemaster’ control 
fits to the rear springs of 
your car, automatically AWARM BED 
compensating for changes 

in road surface or loading. 


CARAVAN j : a ' The ‘Ridemaster’ minim- for a penny a week / 


Six wonderful models ises roll and tyre squeal on A VIGILUX Electric Blanket with 
giving better value 


corners, protects your finger-tip bedside control is adjustable 
“a : than ever. HE rs) springs from damage. Ideal to any desired temperature. This 
ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., T El dekennnitniseniaen tiie woollen blanket, full bed size, NOT 
comonouserranncuns | MRD eerie tf READ a seca 
G Rheumatism. Safety proved by 23 
spRi “ BRIT PAT. No. 734886 FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING years’ tests. Shockproof and washable. 


*‘Warm-Glow’ your bed NOW. 
TOLEDO WOODHEAD (Sheffield) LTD - CLIFTON WORKS SHEFFIELD 3 " 
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Jamaica's and Havana’s Best Cigars 


Crested 

Cuff Links 
Highly polished, heavily Gold Cased, 
with Crest and Colours of any Club, 
School, O.B. Association, Regiment, — from Electricians 
etc., faithfully reproduced with exact 
detailin coloured enamels. Each pair . J ’ P 


Electricity Showrooms, Stores, Chemists, etc 
handsome Presentation Case—a - os 
rift that is certain to please! Obtain- 


, F ) 
Shopaand Lely we Soong Dhar 50/ \) Y = W A & M - G L 0 W 
of te dees een - : i) wig a , = 

A PRODUCT OF LAMBOURNES (B'HAM) LTD. bY gC Peco es £3 Zs rg mys psy ntisenon 


Compare the size ! 


If any difficulty 
write for leaflets. 





POSTAL STAMP AUCTIONS 
OBTAIN YOUR NEEDS AT ECONOMIC PRICES 
SEND TO-DAY for next FREE SALE LIST 
BRITISH EMPIRE 3 400 lots, ALL sold 


lah a EZ 4 THE WARM -GLOW CO. LTD., 
subject to bidder's satisfactiononreceipt. : z 


EEE g LEIGH-ON-SEA, ESSEX, II 
EDMUND R. EASTICK, New Milton, Hants. Z=_ZZg 


bee || gh g ONCR | JERET 
- CREAM 


Choicest Old 
Oloroso 
LIST FREE FROM 


IFCO U° LIVERPOOL 3 : Pr et | + SHERRY 


The same fine quality 
































Rich and Lusciot 
Havana wrappers are used . ae with the outstanding 


. ; quality and flavour 
for both brands of cigars. that only AGE, EX- 
PERT SELECTION 
and BLENDING in 
JEREZ (Spain) can 


produce 





4 


Shipped only by 
WILSON & 
VALDESPINO 


A Rare JEREZ ‘SPAIN 


Compliment 
to your 


RIBBONS Bit (Drape slate 


EISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO 


Re S— 


| 
O€ Soy oY 
LOESPIMO A 


®e mementos eS eee 





Obtainable from all leading Wine Merchants 

















HOW MUCH... 
is a memory worth ? 


MILLION 


VRITE NOW FOR A COPY OF FREI 


pleasant of your personal 

ce tune that reminds you 
8, the songs they sang 

the when you were 
yut the world to rig! 


cent me 


T K 5 Price 52 gns. 


MEMORIES 


FOLDER OF THE GRUNDIG TR 


G ee (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. P.6 


Advert j wroom 


cae 


39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 





Air Hostess, grounded for 


“irregularity,” 
flies again 


Very smart in her uniform, Mary. Or, 
rather, she was. Her bad temper wore 
out all the pilots and navigators, and 
they've given her a crew-cut. “Cheer 
up,” I said. ““People have been torn off 
an airstrip before.” 

“It's sickening,” sighed Mary. “I 
know perfectly well what really clipped 
my wings—all this constipation I get. 
Oh well, I suppose I'll have to learn 
about typing.” 

“Not typing,” I said, “piping.” 

“*What was that?” asked Mar) 

“Piping,” I said. ““The thirty feet of 
it you’ve got tucked away behind your 
safety-belt. It’s the one all your food 
goes through. And to help it do its cir- 
cuits and bumps there are muscles in- 
side you, pushing and pulling. The 
trouble is, if you eata lotof soft, starchy 
stuff, they don’t stick to schedule.” 

“Oh dear,” said Mary. “Where does 
that get me? 

“You're flying with B.O.C.C.,” I 
said. “A blockage on your central 
colon-ial line. Your intercom’s out of 
action, and you're right off the beam 
for anything but constipation. Only one 
message to send you,”’ I said. “*Return 
to bulk!’ 

** Bulk?” she queried. ** Where is that?” 

“On the breakfast table,” I said. 
“Bulk is the boffins’ name for Kellogg's 


All-Bran. Youeata little every morning. 
It'll give those intestinal muscles of 
yours bulk to pull on, and make you 
‘regular’.”” 

At that, Mary taxied away, her alti- 
meter reading zero. But when I met her 
next, zoom! A proper jet job, she was 
airborne for Paris, Berlin, Rome. . . 
and romance. ““Whacko,” I said, “it 
worked.” 

“It certainly did,” sang Mary. **All- 
Bran’s given me back my flying colours. 
Made me ‘regular’ in four days.” 

**All clear for take-off,” I said. 


WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
SURELY AND GENTLY 
RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogg’s All- 
Bran gives your system the bulk nature in- 
tended it to have. All-Bran’s bulk enables 
bowel muscles to kecp naturally active and so 
clear the intestinal tract, thoroughly and regu- 
larly. Result: your whole body keeps fresh and 
active; and you are always physically and 
mentally alert. All-Bran is delicious for break- 
fast or in buns or cakes. All grocers sell it. 
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Wns at rest 


Step aboard an liner at Liverpool and you 
embark on a welcome interlude of freedom from care. 
No pleasanter introduction to Canada, than this 
voyage up the magnifi Lawrence or to Saint 
John, New Brunswick. No better stroke of business 
than to arrive refreshed 

Canadian Pacific know how to do things. Food, 
comfort, service—these can easily be adequate: here 
they are magnificent. What is more, your journey 
onwarécs is a simple matter: Canadian Pacific trains 
give you the freedom of Canada, and run direct too, 


to many points in the United States. 


Comadian Pacific 


iS WITH YOU ALL THE WAY 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





To the farmers of Southern France maize 
is as important a cereal crop as is wheat 
further North. Yet until recently it was no 
uncommon sight to see whole fields of 
young plants destroyed by ‘ Cutworms ’” 
the larvae of various common noctuid 
moths, the commonest of which is 
A, segetum, the turnip moth. 

The trouble begins in the Spring when 
the seedlings are attacked by newly- 
hatched segetum larvae and other ‘ cut- 
worms’ that have over-wintered in the 
soil. Many of the plants are killed quickly; 
the survivors have their leaves eaten and 
their stems and cobs drilled by succeeding 
generations. 


This major pest of a major crop, for 
years defying all attempts to bring it under 
full economic control, has now been 
conquered by aldrin, one of the newer 
Shell insecticides. Non-tainting aldrin has 
exceptional persistence in the soil and it 
is worked in before planting often with 
fertilizer to save separate applications — 
or sprayed on the surface during the 
growing season. 

Just one dressing of aldrin each season 
gives complete protection against ‘ cut- 
worms’ throughout the growing life of 
the crop and, in Southern France, has 


brought farmers a new 


assurance of 
successful harvests. 


aldrin 


Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin . . . these 
three advanced insecticides developed 
by Shell are complementary to each 
other. Between them they control most 
of the major insect pests which 
menace agricultural production and 
public health throughout the world. 
Have you an urgent pest problem in 


jour area? 


n 
X 
aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are Se? insecticides for world-wide use 
For further information apt ly to your Shell Company y 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London E.C.3., En 
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swimming, surfing, b ing, fish or just 
idling away the days... plan now for the holiday 
of your dreams this wint n just a few short 


hours B.O.A.C. can fly you to beautiful Ceylon, to 
fascinating South Africa, or Bermuda and the 
Caribbean with the warm, sunlit days and en- 
chanting nigh brilliant with stars. And your 
B.O.A.C. flight will be ¢ liday in itself .. fly luxury 
First Class ‘‘Majestic’’ for spacious comfort, 
magnificent food and wines, really personal service. 
Or fly ‘‘Coronet”’ Touri ‘lass—you'll cut your 
cost, keep your comfort. Sts making your plans 
now ...see your T 4 

Consult your local 1.C, Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 

Terminal, Victoria, 1(VI Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); 

or offices in Birming , Leeds, Ma ester, erpool and Glasgow 


(see your Teleph 





All over the world 


takes good care of you 











BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH S§8.A.A. 
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the Try ‘Noilly Prat’ 
or ner and your 


BI G GER Ea od el f Sent 
“i French a 
will be 


. 
cigarette 
in th 
in the perfect yy 
—¢ 
Perfect, because Noilly Prat is made by Frenchmen from French grapes with 
oe because 


all the care and skill that is traditional to French wine makers 
Noilly Prat is allowed to age to full graciousness for at least 5 years yet 
costs no more than ordinary vermouths. Here’s how to serve it to perfection. 
Gin and French 4 Gin, 4 Noilly Prat. 
Short Noilly Neat with a zest of lemon peel squeezed and dropped 
into the vermouth. 
Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat into a tumbler, add ice, 


Long Noilly 
top with soda. 


-and of course in any cocktail that calls for ‘Frenc 


By insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and ‘French 


> 
&% 
\\Na \ . 


SAR 


. 


AN 


‘NOILLY PRAT 


FRENCH VERMOUTE 


NER 
\ 


\ 


D> 
PAwuil y9 


ONY 


Sole Importers : WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO. 8 LIME ST., E.C.3. 


ruc LMM 


JEWEL 
ROLL 





The new, bigger Churchman’s 

No. 1 fully merits the protection given it 

by the new, hinge-lid pack. Stronger, simpler 

to open, this new pack accords to these fine cigarettes 
the permanent protection and freshness they merit. It 
ensures that the last Churchman’s you take from your 
At last, a new smaller size Jewel Roll 


packet is as firm, smooth and immaculate as the first. 
of handbag size, ideal for travelling. Made in the finest soft 
Morocco leather or luxurious Luxan Hide, lined throughout 


with suede, ring bar fitted with gilt chain to give complete 
Zip closing pockets divided inside to give individual 


The fifteen-minute cigarette 
safety. 
pieces protection. 
Gilt Gift Boxed : 


at 4/Id. for 20 
9 Perfect as a gift. 
CH [ Ri HMAN S JRI-M Morocco (Scarlet, Navy, Green and Brown) 68/9 each. 
JRI-LH Luxan Hide (White only) 69/9 each. 
At leading stores. 
Nol T. J. & J. SMITH LTD., 12 HANOVER SQ., LONDON, W.1. 
LEG. 1144 (3 lines) 
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“Money is 
the seed 3 


of money’ 





JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 





French philosopher 
(1712-1778) 





Idle money earns nothing—but money 

put to work is a sound labourer. G & C 
Finance Corporation Ltd. offers attractive 
and profitable deposit facilities 

which show an appreciable return — 





earning up to 74%, interest, payable half-yearly 
a and allowing easy withdrawals. Full We have an excellent stock of 

Write to the Secretar) details are contained in the G & C ready-to-wear overcoats for all 
for Brochure D,22 brochures. which will be occasions in a wide range of 


: styles, materials and patterns. 
sent at once on receipt of your request. 


interest up to 73% MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS : Junction of ap 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
King's Mead, Waterloo Place, Brighton, Sussex. . - ® naan? 
7 Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 
Tel: BRIGHTON 25334, 24874 





ngham, Bristol, Bournemouth, Preston, Great Yarmouth 











The Perfect Accompaniment 


The made-to-measure binoculars 
for spectacle wearers 


From the famous Rhine- 
hessian vineyards. The 
finest wine in its class— 
not too sweet, not too 
dry. Excellent with fish, 
poultry, white or red meat. 


When looking through ordinary 
binoculars with spectacles on, the 
field of view is reduced to a frac- 
tion of that which is normally 
obtainable. The Spectaross cor- 
. ; 5 rects this deficiency for spectacle 

At your Wine Merchant’s S : = ] = y wearers by restoring the lost field 
at & : of view and at the same time 

8. F. 6 0. HALLGARTEN, LONDON, E.6.3 . 3 ; WH maintaining the corrected vision 
provided by the user’s spectacles 








Spectaross 8 « 40 binoculars are 
an exclusive Ross development 
and are the first to be designed : 
specially for spectacle wearers. HILL THOMSON & COLTS. 
They are available from your EDINBURGH Est 1793 
optician, departmental stores By A ; 

and camera dealers everywhere. y Appointment 

SPECTAROSS 8 x 40 Fully illustrated leaflet free on to Her Majesty the Queen 


£43 15. 6. request. Suppliers of Scotch Whisky 


NEARER and CLEARER ‘*MELANYL” 


THE MARKING INK 


MARKS LINEN 
ROSS ENSIGN LTD. CLAPHAM COMMON NORTH SIDE, S.W.4. wctnaniaatesic 











WITH cu BINOCULARS 
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you should know about 
the far-reaching. 

regular weekly. 
cost-saving 


Leemiag Service for 
machinery cleaning cloths 


In every part of the country Leeming vans are 
delivering batches of clean, soft, absorbent cloths 
to firms, large and small, for workshop use in 
cleaning machinery. 
Fresh supplies arrive regularly and the dirty 
cloths are collected and sent back to our works 
to be cleaned and sterilised. You always have 
plenty of good clean cloths and the 
cost is less than using rags. 


Leeming Brothees y 


Limite 


SALFORD 3° &teeES 
TEL: MANCHESTER BLACKFRIARS 2561 (5 LINES) 


send you samples and particulars ? ue 








The final stages of) yet another 


and below 
example of Cleveland’s deep foundation - The piers which a to support 
the mile long Neath River Bridge are firmly embedded in the jrock strata, 
78 feet below the surface. For any type of Structure, in any oe the world, 


Cleveland’s long experience enable them to build to schedule 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 


PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS FOR 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





hard shaft steel 
for 


electric motors 
THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL COMPANY LIMITED ROTHERHAM 


@ 


Zt | lia 
~ 9 ATS . 





TELEPHONE: ROTHERHAM 2141 (10 lines) TELEGRAMS: YORKSHIRE, PARKGATE, YORKS 





Lae: 
Ye BZ 


ana 


Whitbread you want, Sir, 


Whitbread you shall have 


Tt will be a pleasure to send it to you. It’s some years now since 
I decided to make Whitbread my leading line and I’ve never had 
cause to regret it. Practically all my regular customers order it, 
and I can’t remember when I had a complaint! That’s the kin: 


of trade that’s worth having. 


WHITBREAD 





the superb Pale Ale 











A really attractive 
mvestment 


DEFENCE 
BONDS 


%& Increased interest of 4)% 
payable half-yearly. 

% Plus 5°, Income Tax Free 
Ponus after 10 years (or 2% 


if encashed between § and 
10 years). 


%* ‘Total return over 10 years for 
anyone who is liable to 
income tax at the present 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 
equivalent to 5}°(, gross—with 
absolute capital security. 


Over 10 Years 


Yield the 
equivalent 0 


% You can hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 
you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 


On sale in £5 units. 
Buy the new Defence Bonds 


from Post Offices, Banks, or 
through your Stockbroker. 





Issued by the National Savings Commiitee, London, S.W.7 
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HIGH PRESSURE 
COMPRESSORS 


Air and Gas Compressors for all industrial 
purposes requiring high pressures. 

For marine use, Weir Compressors are supplied 
in standard sizes and capacities with electric, 
diesel, or steam engine drive. 


EIR ‘LTD 


CATHCART : GLASGOW: 


Write for 
Publication 
No. FF.153 

















Prevailing conditions make 

it difficult to meet all 
demands, We are, however, 
doing everything possible to 
provide a fair share of our 
products to all our 
customers, 


Cc. Cc. DUNKERL KY & CO. 
Established 1845 
STORE STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
Telephone, 4{rdwick 226]-7 


Also at 


Lip 
4 


Telegrams, * Ajax,” Manchester 

AJAX WORKS, off Windmill Lane, CHESHUNT, 
Nr. Waltham Cross, Hertfordshire. 

Telephone, Waltham Cross 3048 


Telegrams, “ Ajax,” Waltham Cross 
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Britains Best 


Car Battery | 


— WITH MANY 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


SPARES IN KITS 
INSURED LIFE 








At the centre of things 


ving of time ind patience — to have a room in 

vest hotel. At the heart of the West End, you 

everything, yet quietly secluded from the noise a 
eavy traffic. Your room is furnished to provide a pk 
ill your London activities. Every room has a private 

ym and shower. Rates from £ 3.10.0. single, £6 

nter Terms from Nov. 1.) No service charge 
lons for cocktail party or conference. Member o 
iyfair 7755. Cables Westburotl, London. If you 

» send a brochure, write Guest Service 
, Bond Street, London, W.1. 


aw Westbu ry 


THE LONDON HOTEL WITH A NEW CONCEPTION OF SERVICE 





BRAKE SHOES 


GIRLING 
SERVICE 


when my brakes need 
attention... 


DAMPERS 


CRIMSON BRAKE FLUID 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AUTHORISED GIRLING SERVICE AGENT 


To ensure that Girling brake 
shoes have been fitted, 

ask your — = a Proof- 
Posit 


ive Certifi 


THE BEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD | 
GIRLING LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM Hl WAY OUT AHEAD 





Wherever you 








—— find progress 
FORK TRUCKS - Coventry-Climax pioneered the small * 


diesel fork lift trucks now so widely used 











you will also find Coventry-Climax 
products setting a standard of 
performance predominant in the 
fields they cover. On the race-tracks, 
throughout industry,and amongst ~~ 
fire-fighters everywhere, the 

name Coventry-Climax. is 


FIRE PUMPS - Following their memorable war-time 
experience Coventry-Climax have developed the ‘feather- 
weight’ two man fire pumps used by most brigades 


ENGINES—The British COOPER & LOTUS sports 
and formula II cars which have achieved such 
sweeping success on leading race tracks are powered 
by modified Coventry-Climax fire-pump engines 


- ” P ¥ £y, : : Py Ss te - \ ame * .. < . 
COVENTRY-CLIMAX ENGINE - COVENTRY 


ee ~ 


ENGLAND 








it, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
4161)—WEDNESDAY, November 7, 1956 





